





























Tired of conventional conventions? 


AVA's 1950 CONVENTION 
BANQUET WILL FEATURE - 











vc 
x a 2-hour boatride * 
° EDI 
on Biscayne Bay! : 
& 
i 
* buffet supper in | EDI 
° D 
Flamingo Hotel Park! A 
EDI 
* informal clothes! . 
DI 
x special entertainment! 
Hi 
* dancing under the stars! " 
In 
* no speeches! 
PA 
View of the Flamingo Hotel and Flamingo Hote! Park from Belle Island in Biscayne Bay 
AVA’s 1950 banquet delegation will board boats in Miami for a RE 
2 hour, professionally guided trip over Biscayne Bay. Separating 
Miami and Miami Beach, Biscayne Bay is famous for its beauty, ” 
the lavish homes which line its shores, and its 29 man-made islands. 
The Flamingo Hotel Park in Miami Beach will provide a setting 
of tropical beauty for the buffet supper which will take the place mont 
of AVA’s customary formal banquet. Ceremonies, entertainment and fon, 
dancing (all out of doors) will follow. “one 
9 9 
DON'T MISS AVA’s 1950 CONVENTION BANQUET! 
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Beautiful Beaumont Tower, on the campus of Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Michigan, was constructed on the site of 
the first building in which agriculture was taught as a science 


in the United States. 






















LL PEOPLE ARE IMPORTANT to the extent of 
their value to the land in which they live and work. 
If they are to succeed, to prosper, to be happy and worthy 
citizens, they must be adequately and suitably educated. 
This connotation means, first, education for the cultural, 
social and civic duties and responsibilities in their com- 
munity and nation; and second, preparation for entrance 
into, and progress in their chosen vocations. Both of these 
important categories of education, usually referred to as 
general and vocational education, have failed to meet the 
needs of the majority of the people. 

If education is to be for all children and adults, then it is 
incumbent upon the educational forces of America to plan 
and provide achievable, attractive and functioning education 
for all. This calls for education of many varieties and levels 
to fit the variable aptitudes, interests, abilities, character- 
istics and needs found among the youth and adult popu- 
lation. No one educational pattern, scheme of education, 
or type will suffice. 

There are many misfits and maladjusted children in the 
elementary schools. The junior and senior high schools have 
failed to hold and to provide achievable education for a 
considerable portion of their pupils. The vocational schools 
have likewise been unable to provide the kinds of education 
which many pupils can achieve or even need. The present 
programs are largely satisfactory for those pupils who are 
happy and successful. For others it is not enough to dilute 
the present offerings, to demand the same traditional subject 
matter, to rearrange the same old programs, to insist upon 
the same objectives and standards or to promote pupils on 
an age or courtesy basis. The educators of the United States 
with their extensive experience and splendid education, and 
being fully conscious of the needs an¢ potentialities of youth, 
should be ingenious enough to meet this problem. 


New type courses, new functioning subject matter, or per- 
haps new type schools in large communities, such as area 
vocational or special vocational schools, will be needed to 
fulfill the needs of youth and adults and to meet employment 
requirements of the work-a-day world. In some communities 
special departments in the high schools can be organized to 
provide for this unadjusted group. General education will be 
limited for some because of low mental capacity. For others, 
it will be of the amount and quality required by the average 
citizen and, for a smaller portion of the population, general 
education will be of the highest level of attainment. Voca- 
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Editorial 


tional education sufficient for earning a living is equally 
important as general education. Vocational education also 
will vary in type, level and objective in accordance with t! 
learner’s ability and the requirements of the job. Vocation 
education is supplementary to general education. Bas 
training and education is the responsibility of the schoo 

Through the Life Adjustment Education Movement ar | 
other significant developments in many state and local cor 
munities much progress in educational planning for all h 
been made. Where direct and definite efforts have been ma 
to reach the so-called 60 per cent group of unadjusted you 
the results have been enlightening and reasonably effectiy 
General education is being offered to meet the interests a1 | 
the needs of those type pupils who in the past have failed 
respond to the standard school offerings as well as those w! 
left the schools, in disgust, labeled largely as failures. 
addition to providing training for the highly skilled occu; 
tions, some vocational forces are developing courses to | 
the abilities and aptitudes of youth and which prepare bas 
ally for the multitude of single-skilled and semi-skilled o- 
cupations. 

In this changing world there is a continuing need for edi- 
cation for adults who want to keep abreast of the tims 
More general education is essential for those who left the 
full-time school at an early age and with little educatio 
Such education should be available for those who want 
Preparatory vocational education courses should be provid 
for out-of-school youth who have not been given the oppor- 
tunity to prepare for vocations of their choice. Vocation 
education supplementary to the employment of workers « 
the farm, in the home, in business, or in the trades an 
industries, is mandatory to the welfare of the nation. Wh« 
the day schools are able to hold a larger percentage of the 
pupils through twelve years or more of schooling, the edu- 
cational needs of adults will become largely supplemental t: 
their employment and all of life’s activities. 

The youth and adults of the country look to the public 
schools for interesting and worthwhile education. What these 
youths and adults become and what they do is largely in the 
hands of the educational forces. Will they measure up to 
their great responsibility ? 

Dr. CHARLES W. SYLVESTER 

Assistant Superintendent for 
Vocational Education 

Baltimore, Maryland 
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SUPERVISION OF VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE 






IN WEST VIRGINIA 


W. H. WayMan 


District Supervisor 
Clarksburg, West Virginia 


* YNSIDERABLE PLANNING WAS EXERCISED 
in West Virginia in order to arrive at the present 
plan of supervision of its vocational agriculture pro- 
gl mn. 

The total state program includes 108 departments 
which have enrolled 5,021 pupils with a teaching staff 
of 120 instructors. In this program there are 101 chap- 
ters of Future Farmers of America with 4,631 members; 
seven chapters of New Farmers of America with a mem- 
bership of 435; 35 food conservation centers; and 200 
adlitional instructors teaching approximately 4,000 
nstitutional on-the-farm veterans. A _ considerable 
number of the teachers of vocational agriculture con- 
duct young and adult farmer classes. 

Che present plan calls for a State Supervisor who is 
responsible to the State Director of Vocational Educa- 
tion, two Assistants and three District Supervisors. 

This plan of District Supervision of Vocational Agri- 
culture was inaugurated during the early months of 
1947 when the Vocational Agricultural Service under 
the jurisdiction of the State Board of Education, in ad- 
dition to the regular program, assumed the responsi- 
bility for the Supervision of the Institutional-on-Farm 
Training Program. 





Prior to that time, the program was under the super- 
vision of the State Supervisor and his Assistant. 

The Supervisory Staff cooperates very closely with 
West Virginia University’s teacher training staff, the 
Agricultural Extension Service, the State Department 
of Agriculture, the State Conservation Commission, 
the State Fair Association, many of the utility com- 
panies, the Farm Bureau, and other organizations, in 
sponsoring such activities as Junior Farmer Week at 
the University, State Conservative Camp, State FFA 
Ham, Bacon and Eggs Show and Sale, State Feeder 
Calf Show and Sale, Farm Electrification Conference, 
State Dairy Show, State Fair, Farm Bureau Contest, 
Chicken of Tomorrow Contest, and others. 

In order for the supervisory program to keep in touch 
with the many educational problems and to coordinate 
a functioning program, the supervisory staff stresses 
Joint Meetings of Vocational Agriculture Teachers, 
Principals, Superintendants, Teacher Trainers, and the 
Supervisory Staff, for the purpose of discussing basic 
principles underlying a sound philosophy for vocational 
education in agriculture and problems of administra- 


(Continued on page 6) 





Teachers of Vocational Agriculture in West Virginia (unless otherwise noted) serving in a state advisory capacity to supervisors and teacher 
trainers at their annual spring meeting, |. to r.: Robert E. Via, Talcott; Lacy Cochran, Moorefield; W. H. Wayman, District Supervisor; M. T. 
Hill, Wallace; R. C. Butler, Teacher Trainer; D. P. Plymale, Secretary, Kyowva Fair; C. T. Sydenstricker, Secretary, State Fair; D. W. Parsons, Teacher 
Trainer; L. F. Hutton, Hamlin; John M. Lowe, West Virginia State Director of Vocational Education; H. N. Hansucker, State Supervisor, Voca- 
tional Agriculture; C. W. Phillips, Buckhannon; Claude McGhee, Kingwood; B. L. Bible, Morgantown; Clifford Dunn, Point Pleasant; Lawrence 
Bartlett, Harrisville; and Nelson Dailey, Renick. Back row: K. O. Judy, Martinsburg; Guy E. Cain, District Supervisor, and P. C. Karickhoff, Lookout 
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HERE does vocational education begin and 
where or when does it terminate? 

Does it begin in a subtle way in the exploratory 
courses in an industrial arts program and end with 
the placement of a high school boy on a job or in an 
apprentice program? 

Does it carry on in a night school course for the 
continued improvement of the worker in his vocational 
efficiency? 

Or does it begin at the college level when a youth 
gets the vision of more and more vocational as well as 
educational opportunities ahead? 

These questions have no specific answer. A display 
of exceptional talent or skill at an early age may very 
clearly show at least a vocational advantage if not a 
vocational objective. But, in a long-range training 
program requiring a broad educational foundation, the 
vocational objective may be less sharply defined. With 
these remarks to preface the topic, we may readily 
admit that vocational education cannot be restricted 
to any of the so-called levels of education, be they 
designated elementary, secondary or college level. 

We consider our problem then from a standpoint of 
what industry is doing for its workers. Time was when 
industrial leadership came from individuals who pro- 
tected their own rights and perpetuated their own 
crafts. A broad foundation of educational training for 
society as a whole was not endorsed as a necessity. But 
the complexity of our modern life and the competitive 
conditions under which our industrial society is trying 
to satisfy our needs for food, clothing, shelter and 
recreation have changed and forced upon us new de- 
mands from our educational programs. 

What are some of the purposes of education as seen 
strictly from the objectives of industry? Industry con- 
tinually needs a steady stream of workers to keep up 
the tasks of production. Few, if any, of these tasks 
‘are satisfied without some training, and it is likely that 
industry itself in many cases can furnish this more 
efficiently and more economically than can a_ public 
education program. It is inconceivable that any public 
educational system on any level should attempt to meet 
all the needs for training in all fields. However, this 
does not rule out the desirability and the need for a 
program of education to promote good conditions of 
health, safety, recreation and a pleasant environment 
in industry. 

Because of the frequent changes in industrial design 
and the introduction of new machines, new materials 
and changing methods, there is a continuing need for 
the program of on-the-job training. It is best accom- 
plished not in the school or in the college, but by in- 


dustry itself on the job. And whatever may be said for 


mass production and the machine, it should be remem- 
bered that these have not lessened the need for the 
technical know-how, nor have they eliminated the 
skilled technician. 

To the question, Will there be an increasing need for 
technically trained personnel?, 78 per cent of 117 rep- 
resentatives of industry indicated that developments 
in industry are increasing the demand for technically 
trained personnel. This is taken from the Government 
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FREDERICK PREATOR 


Utah State Agricultural College, School of 
Engineering and Technology, Logan, Utah 


Bulletin, Vocational Technical Training, #228, pub- 
lished in 1945. The avenue of training through which 
industry inducts the skilled mechanic is the appren- 
ticeship program. These programs now, unlike appren- 
ticeship of old, no longer depend on the ability and 
the good will of the employer to teach the mysteries 
of the craft. Apprentice training has become generally 
a cooperative training program wherein the public edu- 
cation system becomes an active partner in the training 
program, usually on the high school or post high sehwol 
level. But these attempts of the school to meet the 
needs of industry, as efficient and as successful as they 
are, satisfy only a part of industrial requirements. That 
this is true is evidenced in the increasing demand which 
industry is placing on the colleges for more and better 
trained personnel. It is not possible to successfully 
divorce the problems of supervisory personnel, plant 
leadership or factory management from technical train- 
ing. The trends of education within industry and coop- 
erative education between industry and the college 
illustrate this fact. That technical training is a require- 
ment is recognized. It may be furnished by the col- 
leges. If it is left out of the college curriculum, it 
usually is supplemented by industry. Industry realizes 
that it is dependent on the creative genius and produe- 
tive efforts of men and women, and that it is faced 
with the continuing task of finding men who can take 
over positions of responsibility. Regardless of where 
these people who enter industry may have started their 
careers, all are eventually trained and developed in a 
functioning industrial organization. It is significant to 
note, I think, that the trend in our economic thinking 
and planning over the last 25 years is to place men who 
can produce at the head of the economic order. 

Realizing that there is a scarcity of such men and 
that positions of responsibility in the future must be 
met, industry in many ways has organized its training 
programs and is working with college graduates and 
with many colleges, seeking men of outstanding ability 
to man its future executive positions. 

The extent to which this type of vocational industrial 
education is being carried on in the colleges can be bet- 
ter realized if we review some of the programs which 
industry is supporting and which colleges are furnis|i- 
ing to industry, It is needless to note here that, ‘or 
whatever tasks are available, every industry wants to 
select the best men from the available supply of can- 
didates. 

The extent to which the colleges can, or should, fir- 
nish trained personnel depends largely on the availal)le 
equipment for specializing in the colleges, and also on 
desirability or willingness of industry to accept the 
specialist in preference to the more basically trained 
engineer who can still be fitted into the needs of the 
company. Both of these approaches to the solution of 
the training problem are used. 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Activities of - - - 


COLORADO— 
HOMEMAKING 


TEACHERS 


W NEED A LIVING ROOM AREA in our 
homemaking department! 

That was a suggestion that came from a second-year 
class in vocational homemaking at Fleming High 
School last fall. 

[ began to think of our limited budget and won- 
dered how we could manage a bookease, some pictures, 
a rug, and a couch or loveseat on fifty dollars. 

Someone suggested making over an auto seat into 
a loveseat! A school board member traded three old car 
batteries to a junk dealer for a dilapidated car seat 
and, soon, after a conference with Miss Bates at the 
University of Denver, we were working on our project. 

Armed with the Sears, Roebuck Consumer Educa- 
tion packet on reupholstery, we began to stretch web- 
bing, tie springs, and reupholster. 

The school janitors built us a new frame and box 
base with a hinged front for storage. Fifteen feet of 
upholstery webbing and a webbing stretcher tool were 
purchased. The girls pulled and tugged and tacked 
until they had interwoven five length-wise pieces and 
ten crosswise pieces on the two by four frame. Springs 
of various sizes were sorted so that the stronger ones 
would be in the center front. They were placed in new 
burlap casings. The springs were sewn onto the webbing 
with a sack needle and some linen upholsterer’s twine. 
Each girl learned to tie springs and to sew the springs 
to the webbing. 

For the final upholstering, 13 yards of sturdy cotton 
fabric were purchased. A pleated flounce was tacked 
about the box base, and cording was used for a tailored 
finish. Two donated pillows were covered to match. 

The bright spot of the new living room area in the 
Fleming High School homemaking department is our 
attractive love seat. Total cost? Twenty dollars! 

Mrs. Martha Ball, Homemaking Teacher 

Logan County High School and Fleming Branch 

Fleming, Colorado 


* * *% 


HE DRAPERIES SHOWN IN THE ILLUSTRA- 

TION provide an interesting story of cooperative 
learning in homemaking. 

Segundo is a small mining camp and most of my stu- 
dents are very shy. I hoped, by studying the rich 
historical background of this section, to develop in my 
girls an appreciation for the community of which they 
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Student-made draperies depicting community life 


are a part and, in so doing, to increase their self-con- 
fidence. 

The home economics living room is 10 by 11 feet, 
with three doorways. We wanted to cut the traffic areas 
by closing one door, and the girls enthusiastically re- 
ceived old monk’s cloth stage curtains for this purpose. 
We decided to “dress-up” the curtains with creative 
portrayals of community life. 

Mining as industry, hunting as recreation, religion, 
Sange de Cristo, and Purgatory River are depicted on 
the draperies as suggestive of the Segundo community. 
The girls enjoyed this project and the draperies now 
close the undesired doorway, meanwhile furnishing a 
conversation piece of which the girls are justly proud. 

Mrs. Eleanor Schick, Homemaking Teacher 
Primero High School 
Segundo, Colorado 


* at * 


AS THE RESULT OF A HOMEMAKING CLASS 
study of home furnishings, a new and attractive 
chair stands in our department in the place of an old, 
unrepaired one. It is one of two chairs which were 
refinished and reupholstered during the class project. 
A carefully planned procedure was followed in each 
case and the class was divided into groups of three so 
that each girl could have actual experience in this work. 
The chairs were first measured for material, and then 
stripped. Frames were repaired and then the process 
of putting them back together was started. The whole 
class was thrilled when the final step of tacking the 
cambrie dust catcher to the bottom of the chairs was 
completed. 
Due to the success of the project, several girls were 
encouraged to carry their experience into their homes. 
Mrs. Helen Taylor, Homemaking Teacher 
Logan County High School—Crook Branch 
Crook, Colorado 


cod % * 


OMEMAKING EDUCATION, TO JUSTIFY 
ITSELF, must be taught as a practical subject, 
offering units which will help girls learn to make an 
attractive home out of the resources at their command. 
The satisfaction a girl receives in making a battered, 
beaten piece of furniture (once relegated to the back 
shed) into a piece which is the pride and joy of the 
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Instruction in upholstering at Brighton, Colorado, High School 


family, and which is given a place of honor in the 
living room, cannot be measured by our present aca- 
demic standards, 

The satisfactions thus received by students in home- 
making do more toward enabling them to contribute 
to happy home’ situations than any number of pages 
outlined from a text. 

We started our unit on furniture re-finishing and 
upholstering by studying principles of color, design, 
selection, and arrangement. We learned how to remove 
varnish, apply varnish, tie springs, pad chairs and 
repair cushions. We constructed dressing table chairs 
from nail kegs, boudoir chairs from kitchen chairs, 
and we made draperies, rugs, and curtains. 

Meanwhile, three girls made wool braided rugs and 
one made a Singercraft shag rug. Others made kitchen 
curtains and draperies, dressing table stools and a 
dressing table. 

The real sense of accomplishment comes in visiting 
homes and seeing furniture from your homemaking 
workshop in proud use by families of the girls. And 
open house in our department, attended by interested 
community members and delighted parents, was really 
an occasion! 

Elizabeth J. Watson 
Homemaking Teacher 
Brighton, Colorado, High School 


*% *% * 


Lie YEAR I PERSUADED Mr. Schelby, our Su- 
perintendent, to keep a very dilapidated old chair. 

I assured him that the homemaking department girls 
could learn a great deal by reupholstering it. 

I persuaded a young GI who was in the upholstery 
business to help me out. A major miracle was per- 
formed, it would seem, and the former old chair is now 
an attractive piece of furniture. 

The result of hours spent at the Denver University 
Reupholstering Clinic, under the direction of Miss 
Sybil Bates, is evidenced in our smartly styled cottage. 
The girls’ rest room, for example, was originally un- 
attractive and unfurnished. We painted the walls and 
made curtains out of plastic. We upholstered four nail 
kegs with yellow leatherette. Plastic ruffles have been 
tacked around dime store mirrors, and two dressing 
tables were made by refinishing a very old table and 
cutting it in half. Total cost of this successful project 
was fourteen dollars. 

Elizabeth J. Watson 
Homemaking Teacher 
Brighton, Colorado, High School 
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tion and supervision. These meetings are usually held in 

the evening, starting with a dinner, and are attended 

by local representatives from three to nine schools. 

Since the administration and supervision of the in- 
stitutional-on-farm program is also a responsibility of 
Supervisory Staff, the District Supervisors visit in-'i- 
tutional-on-farm classes as well as many enrolees; and 
considerable effort is made to improve instruction, «id 
the local supervisor who is the local vocational agric:il- 
ture teacher, and provide guidance and encouragemvnt 
to the individual veteran. 

The District Supervisor spends at least one day i: a 
vocational agriculture department each semester, snd 
one day during the summer months, supervising the 
regular all-day program including FFA and NFA ac- 
tivities; young and adult classes; and food conserva- 
tion centers. 

The District Supervisor is responsible for the entire 
Vocational Agriculture program in his territory. This 
includes such activities as up-grading teac hers; pro- 
moting new departments; and collecting, evaluating and 
summarizing reports. The advantages of District Su- 
pervision in West Virginia are as follows: 

1. It permits the district supervisor to live within the lis- 

trict and thus save travel. 

2. It develops a closer contact between the teacher, the prin- 

cipal, the superintendent, and the district supervisor. 

3. It provides a closer contact with all agricultural organi- 

ations within the district. 

4. It makes possible the holding of more meetings on a dis- 

trict level to up-grade teachers. 

5. It facilitates the distribution of teaching materials. 

6. It promotes a friendly spirit of competition among vo- 
ag teachers, as well as a cooperative relationship with 
other groups within the state. 

7. It provides for the sharing of responsibility for vocational 
agriculture and Future Farmers of America activities in 
the state. 

8. It permits the upgrading of principals for their part in 
supervising the program. 

9. It fosters a more democratic opinion of supervision. 

10. It provides more time for supervision of the teachers dur- 
ing the summer months. 
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1951 DUES 


PAYABLE NOW! 





YOUR ASSOCIATION HAS GROWN 
TO NEARLY 34,000 MEMBERS. 
GET YOUR 1951 DUES IN EARLY 
AND KEEP OUR ROLLS ROLLING 
AT TOP SPEED! DO IT NOW! 





Dues for the year December 1, 1950, to November 
30, 1951, should be paid to your State Vocational 
Association now—avoid missing any issues of your 
AVA Journal! Keep your membership in con- 
tinuous force! Send your dues in promptly. 
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| Business-Industry-Education Day 






WituiamM J. LAMPLOUGH 


Director of Guidance 
Burlington High School 
Burlington, Vermont 


Busrvess-inpustry-EDUCATION DAYS 
are the direct outgrowth of the Flying Classroom for 
lichigan school administrators which was pioneered 
y Professor Carl M. Horn of Michigan State College. 
The Flying Classroom proved to be so worthwhile 
iat many interested parties in the Michigan area, 
gether with Professor Horn, formulated a plan 
hereby classroom teachers might visit local business 
nd industry. 

Thus, BIE Days had their origin in Michigan, but are 

w in practice throughout the nation. 

The demand for such programs soon outgrew the 

| mitations of those who first sponsored them, with the 
result that the National Association of Manufacturers 
ok over their sponsorship. The United States Cham- 
er of Commerce is also prominent in encouraging and 
romoting BIE programs. 
BIE Days are effective in strengthening the bonds 
’ understanding between educators and the business 
orld and in creating a spirit of cooperation between 
iese two great groups in the formulation of ideas and 
he solution of problems. They also present a wealth 
f opportunity for those interested in vocational coun- 
seling to increase their knowledge of local employment 
conditions. 


BIE Day at Burlington 


Ten of the larger industries operating in Burlington 
and nearby Winooski were hosts to approximately 380 
educators on the occasion of Burlington’s first BIE Day 
last March 27. 

Educators in attendance were public school super- 
intendents and teachers of Chittenden County, the 
Diocesan Superintendent and 20 sisters representing 
the parochial schools of Burlington and Winooski, 
several student representatives from the Department 
of Education of the University of Vermont and St. 
Michael’s College, guidance counselors from other areas, 
members of the Vermont State Department of Educa- 
tion staff, and other industrial and school personnel. 

Sponsored by the service clubs of Burlington (Ex- 
change, Kiwanis, Lions, Optimist, and Rotary), these 
groups were assisted by the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the Associated Industries of Vermont, 
the Burlington Chamber of Commerce and Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, the Burlington Department of 
Public Schools, and the Vermont State Department of 
Education. 

Participating industries were as follows: American 
Woolen Co., Blodgett Mfg. and Supply Co., Edlund 
Co., Free Press and Champlain Printers, General Elec- 
tric, Lane Press, Maltex Co., Porter Screen Co., Ver- 
mont Furniture Co., and the Vermont Structural Steel 
Corporation. 

The Burlington Program 


Each guest at Burlington was assigned to a specific 
tour and accordingly, reported to one of ten rooms. 
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Busses, provided through the courtesy of the Burlington 
Rapid Transit Company, The Peters Coach Service 
Company, and the private owners of the South Burling- 
ton school busses, transported the ten groups to the 
respective host industries. 

While the afternoon program varied in each plant, a 
general procedure was followed. Each group was greeted 
and briefed with a history of industry to be inspected. 
Guided plant tours were professionally conducted, after 
which groups reassembled for light refreshments and 
discussion periods with company officials. 

The entire attendance reassembled at the Memorial 
Auditorium where they were joined by more than 200 
members of the sponsoring service clubs for a dinner 
at which the latter group served as hosts. 

After-dinner speeches by Dr. A. John Holden, Ver- 
mont State Commissioner of Education, and Dr. Hubert 
H: Race, Director of the Knolls Atomic Laboratory, 
Schenectady, N. Y., brought to a close a program which 
was considered a new, unique, and gratifying exper- 
ience by all who were present. 


Planning for BIE Day 


Developing a BIE Day program consists of a more 
or less standardized procedure. 

The initial move should originate with the educators 
or with some civic group. 

One or more civic groups, such as the Chamber of 
Commerce or any service clubs, should take over def- 
inite sponsorship of the program. 

The National Association of Manufacturers’ coopera- 
tion in selling the program to civic bodies, business 
executives, and school officials should be enlisted. 

A steering committee, consisting of representatives 
from the sponsors; business, industry, and the local 
schools, should be set up. 

Follow-up discussion groups should be organized for 
the consideration of improvements which might in- 
crease the value of future programs. 

Schools should schedule a “return game” and act as 
hosts to business and industrial leaders. 

In the case of the program in Burlington, (and prob- 
ably this is true of all such programs) it was a privilege 
to observe the preparations on the part of industry. 
Neither time nor talent was spared in an all-out effort 
to make the tours worth every penny of the taxpayers’ 
dollar, and every minute of the teachers’ time. In 
keeping with the intelligence, education, and talents of 
their guests, industrial talks were well prepared, charts 
were freely used, and possible questions, in general, 
anticipated. 

In light of these facts, it behooves each teacher who 
is fortunate enough to participate in such a program, 
to match the painstaking enthusiasm of business and 
industry by acquiring new facts, attitudes, and inspira- 
tions which will be effective toward improved citizen- 
ship and administration. 
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Classes outdoors under a year-round summery sky makes studying a pleasure for Miami students. This class was photographed in session 
a stone’s throw from the shore of Biscayne Bay 





Vocational Education 


HERMAN F. HINTON 
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Trade and Industrial Education 
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Miami High School is one of the largest schools in the metropolitan Miami area 
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LORIDA is proud of its voca- 

tional education program, and 
the inspection of AVA delegates 
in attendance at the 1950 Miami 
convention is invited. The doors 
of all vocational schools and 
classes in the state will be open to 
AVA members. The welcome sign 
is out! 

Agricultural Education 

The program of vocational ed- 
ucation in agriculture in Florida 
is operated under the supervision 
of the State Board for Vocational 
Education, of which the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction is Executive Officer 
aud Secretary. 

Under the Minimum Foundation School Program, 
special vocational agriculture units are allotted to the 
counties with the approval of the State Supervisor 
o! Agricultural Education. Units in vocational agri- 
culture which fail to meet the standards as set up in 
the 5-year plan are not approved. 

The salary of the teacher of agriculture is paid 
nainly from state funds. Federal money allocated to 
tl.e state for vocational agriculture is used for supple- 
nenting agricultural teachers’ salaries, for travel to 
state and district conferences, for training teachers 
at the University of Florida and the Florida A & M 
College for Negroes, and for state supervision. 

There are 133 white and 35 Negro departments of 
vocational agriculture in Florida in 57 of the 67 coun- 
ties. An active FFA or NFA chapter exists in each 
department, with the teacher of vocational agriculture 
serving as adviser. Florida’s FFA boasts 6,800 active 
members, and the state NFA membership totals 1,800. 

Each agriculture department has a classroom, office, 
end well-equipped farm shop. Approximately 40 FFA 
and NFA Chapters operate chapter farms. Almost all 
of Florida’s agriculture departments have land lab- 
oratory areas of from one to ten acres. Forty-one de- 
partments have FFA Chapter Forests. In 20 centers, 
school community canneries are operated under the 
supervision of the vocational agriculture teacher. 

One hundred and six Adult Farmer and sixteen 
Young Farmer classes were taught by vocational agri- 
culture instructors during the past fiscal year. 

The total labor income of Florida’s vocational agri- 
culture students last year amounted to $700,000. The 
total investment in farming of in-school students 
amounted to $555,000. 

The teacher of agriculture serves as local supervisor 
of the Institutional On-Farm Training Program. In 
operation in 57 counties, this program has a total en- 
rollment of approximately 5,500. Veterans are taught 
by 232 white and 53 Negro instructors. 





Herman F. Hinton 


Distributive Education 
In general, training in distributive occupations is 
included in the programs of the vocational schools and 
handled by the regular supervisory force. There are, 
however, local DE Coordinators at Jacksonville and 
Tampa. There was an increase of 19.5 per cent in 
student enrollment during 1949 over the previous year. 


Home Economics 


For the year ending June 30, 1949, Florida had a 
total of 360 schools offering homemaking education. 
Adult programs were offered in 7 counties, with a total 
enrollment of 7,743 (4,511 in evening schools and 3,232 
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in part-time courses). Four hundred and seventy 
teachers are employed in this program. 

In Florida’s high schools, 15,009 girls completed 
21,607 projects which were supervised by homemaking 
teachers during home visits last year. Projects ranged 
from care and guidance of children to home manage- 
ment. 

There has been considerable increase in demand by 
adults for instruction in homemaking. Annual reports 
of teachers cite incidences of interest which provide evi- 
dence of a broadening program. These include such ac- 
tivities as the following: use of community resources, 
visits to citrus plants, student participation in style 
shows, service of banquets, preparation of food for deep 
freeze, school infirmary care, participation in nursery 
school programs, and participation in radio programs. 

The Florida Association of Future Homemakers of 
America is fast becoming recognized as an integral part 
of the homemaking education program. Florida High 
Schools with Future Homemaker Chapters now number 
107 with approximately 3,500 active members. 

Trade and Industrial Education 

Last year training was given in 33 Florida cities to 
29,492 trade and industrial students. This represents 
an increase in students of 45.6 per cent over the previous 
year. Much of the increase in enrollment has been in 
part-time classes, although there is evidence of healthy 
growth in all phases of the program. 

Florida is largely rural, with only a limited number of 
cities able to support vocational schools. In addition to 
many small programs in rural communities, vocational 
schools are located at Daytona Beach, Jacksonville, 
Miami, Ocala, Orlando, Pensacola, St. Petersburg, Sara- 
sota, Tallahassee, Tampa, and West Palm Beach. 

Generally, training in the following fields are offered 





Aircraft Engine Test Cell at the Jacksonville School of Technology 
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in the day programs: Auto Mechanics, Woodworking cooperating with local agencies in the “House that Ap- 


and Carpentry, Machine Shop, Radio, Electricity, Re- prenticeship Built.” The house, with an estimated value 
frigeration, Diesel Engines, A. and E. Mechanics, Draft- of some $15,000, is now under construction by appren- 
ing, Printing, Welding, Sheet Metal, Commercial Sub- ‘tices on a lot donated by the city of Orlando. The pr 

jects, and Diversified Cooperative Training. In addi- ceeds from the disposal of this house will go toward tl 

tion there are some offerings in Massage, Beauty Cul- improvement of educational facilities for apprentices in 
ture, Commercial Art, Dental! Technician, and Dental Orlando. 

Assistant, Training Radio Broadcasting, Practical Nurs- The Palm Beach County Vocational School, We: 

ing, Store Display, Electronics and Television, Fiction Palm Beach, is proud of its tool room organization an:| 
Writing and others. tool control, as well as the fine campus of which tl 


vocational buildings are a part. 


Florida’s Vocational Schools The shops of the Jacksonville School of Technolog 


The Mary Karl Vocational School at Daytona Beach are one story, saw-tooth, mill-type construction, sp: 
affords training for veterans on a resident basis. The cifically designed for their purposes and compari 
buildings, formerly a part of the Welch Convalescent favorably with any modern factory buildings. 

Center and planned originally for vocational training The Pensacola Vocational School, Tomlinson Tec 
as a portion of the Army rehabilitation program, are of nical Institute of St. Petersburg, Lively Technic 
permanent construction. School at Tallahassee, Brewster Vocational School 

The Marion County Vocational School at Ocala con- Tampa, and the Technical Training Department of t! 
ducts a program of flight training for high school stu- Sarasota High School all offer a wide variety of trainin 
dents, for which they receive high school credit. This Training especially for Negroes is being conducted 
program has been featured in national aviation publica- the Jacksonville Negro Vocational School, Don Thom 
tions. son Vocational High School at Tampa, Gibbs Vocations! 

The Lindsey Hopkins Vocational-Technical School School at St. Petersburg, Lincoln High School at Talla- 
in Miami is the largest training center in the state. The hassee, and the Dorsey High School at Miami. 


three top floors of the 15-story school building have been 


converted into a 100-room hotel at a cost of approxi- Other Programs 


mately $540,000, exclusive of furnishings. Training is Many of the schools not listed above have turned to 
offered in all phases of hotel operation. The school op- diversified cooperative training as a means of providing 
erates an FM radio station on an institutional license an expanded curriculum for juniors and seniors in high 
under a licensed engineer with students getting practical school. There were approximately 1,000 high schoo] 
experience in the operation of the station. Other stu- students enrolled in Florida schools last year for diversi- 
dents receive training as dental assistants and dental fied cooperative training in a wide variety of trades and 
technicians in cooperation with local dentists who con- occupations. Under the sponsorship of the Florida Stat: 
duct clinics on a research basis. Denture, inlays and Firemen’s Association, an annual fire college has been 
bridgework needed by the clinics are made by the stu- in operation for a number of years at Ocala for firem« 

dents in the school dental laboratory. from all parts of the state. In addition, an itinerant 


The Orange County Vocational School at Orlando is teacher provides instruction in smaller communities 














aoe . iS Maree : 
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Peace Officers’ Training is offered by an itinerant instructor in coop- Girls in a Florida vocational h king instruction class practice 
eration with the Florida Peace Officers’ Association independently their skills in clothing construction 
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which are unable to carry on in-service training on an 
organized basis. 

As a result of the*trade and industrial education sec- 
tion’s pioneering in this type of inst: action (in coopera- 
tion with the Florida Firemen’s Assoviation) and the 
acceptance of this training as a necessary ‘requirement 
for effective fire fighting, the 1949 Florida Legislature 
by statute established a Fire College at Ocala on a per- 
manent basis. It is operated by a three-member Board 
of Trustees appointed by the Governor with an appro- 
priation of $50,000 annually for its operation. The State 
Supervisor of Trade and Industrial Education acts as 
consultant and adviser. 

In cooperation with the Florida Peace Officers’ Asso- 
ciation, an itinerant instructor is conducting training 
for peace officers in various parts of the state. Last 
year, the training included validity of evidence and the 
operation of the Drunkometer, a device for testing the 
influence of aleohol on persons suspected of drunken 
driving. The State Coordinator of Peace Officer’s Train- 
ing was requested to demonstrate the Drunkometer be- 
fore a committee of the Legislature. As a result, the 
Levislature authorized the results of the Drunkometer 
as egal evidence in the courts of Florida as a factor in 
determining the sobriety of the accused. 

Safety driver training is being conducted in coopera- 
tion with the Florida Trucking Association and the 
Florida Highway Patrol. The trade and industrial 
education section provides the instructor; the Florida 
Trucking Association, a tractor-trailer testing unit; and 
the Florida Highway Patrol, a driver. This single unit 
has not begun to fulfill the demands of trucking com- 
panies for safety driver education for their drivers 

Job Training and Safety Education is being provided 
for workers of REA Cooperatives. Fifteen member co- 
operatives, representing 100 per cent of all co-ops op- 
erating in the state, are participating. 

In 1947, the Florida Legislature passed the Florida 
Apprenticeship Law which established the Florida Ap- 
prenticeship Council and the over-all plan for appren- 
ticeship in Florida. This statute, in addition to other 
provisions, placed the responsibility for providing tech- 
nical and other related training for apprentices upon the 
local schools through the State Supervisor of Trade and 
Industrial Education. Evening Trade Extension Co- 
ordinators have been employed in each of the vocational 
schools for the improvement of instruction in the evening 
program. By cooperative effort on the part of the trade 





Soft clouds drifting across Florida’s sky lend breath-taking beauty 
to the peanut crop harvesting in Graceville 


and industrial education section, the Florida Appren- 
ticeship Council, and the Bureau of Apprenticeship, 
there has been a reduction in absenteeism in related 
classes for apprentices. During the 1949 school year 
there was a gain of 11,861 attendance hours. 





Putting out an oil fire at the Fire College at Ocala 
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Eiprror’s Nore: The following material relative to the 
present Executive Secretary and the new Executive 
Secretary of the American Vocational Association has 


M. D. Mobley 


HEN Dr. M. D. Mobley 

goes to Washington January 
1, 1951, to become Executive Sec- 
retary of the AVA, it will be the 
first time since his graduation in 
1923 from the University of 
Georgia that he has not been 
actively engaged in vocational 
education in his native state. 

After earning his BSA degree, 
Dr. Mobley taught vocational ag- 
riculture for two years and there- 
by launched a career which has 
seen him serve from 1924 until 
1926 as Associate Professor of 
Agricultural Education at the University of Georgia; 
from 1926 until 1934 as Assistant Supervisor of Agri- 
cultural Education; from 1934 to 1936 as Assistant 
State Director of Vocational Education; and from 1936 
through 1950 as State Director of Vocational Education. 

Born on a farm in Paulding County, Dr. Mobley 
varned his MS degree at Cornell University in 1930 
and received the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
from Piedmont College in 1945. 

Dr. Mobley’s efforts in building in Georgia a program 
of vocational education which ranks fourth in the 
nation in total enrollment in federally aided schools 
has won him widespread recognition and respect. 

A past President of the AVA and the National As- 
sociation of State Directors of Vocational Education 
Dr. Mobley was chosen in 1941 as “Man of the Year 
in Agriculture” by the Progressive Farmer magazine. 
In 1950, he became the first educator and only the 
seventh person in the country to receive the American 
Forestry Association Conservation award. 

Dr. Mobley has studied and made recommendations 
for improvement in the vocational programs of Cal- 
ifornia, South Carolina, and Arkansas. At the request 
of the War Department he spent three months in Ger- 
many, studying the vocational program there. 

Well known as the man who founded the Georgia 
FFA, Dr. Mobley regards his contributions to the 
development of the State FFA Camp as a major 
achievement of his career. The camp provides pleasant 
vacations for 3,000 farm boys and girls each summer. 

Dr. Mobley has edited several textbooks. Among 
these are Swine Production in the South, Beef Cattle 
Production in the South, Farm Management in the 
South, Poultry Production in the South, and Dairy 
Farming in the South. 

The new AVA Executive Secretary comes from the 
state which has produced such outstanding supporters 
of vocational education as Hoke Smith, Dudley Hughes, 
Walter George, and Braswell Deen. As a result of his 
close friendship with Senator George and other mem- 
bers of Congress, Dr. Mobley has played an important 
role during the last 13 years in assisting with national 
legislation for vocational education. 


M. D. Mobley 
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been submitted for publication in the AMERICAN Voca- 
TIONAL JOURNAL by President Frank C. Moore for the 
AVA Executive Committee. 


L. H. Dennis 


T the December, 1949, Con- 

vention of the American Vo- 
cational Association in Atlantic 
City, N. J., L. H. Dennis an- 
nounced his voluntary retirement 
as Executive Secretary of the 
AVA, to be effective December 
31, 1950. 

Dr. Dennis was appointed Ex- 
ecutive Secretary January 1, 
1934, at which time the Wash- 
ington AVA office was estab- 
lished. He has piloted the AVA 
from a membership of 10,000 to 
1950’s total of nearly 34,000—a 
growth which qualifies AVA as 
the second largest national educational organization in 
the United States today. 

From 1923 to 1925, Dr. Dennis was President of the 
National Society for Vocational Education which 
joined forces with the Vocational Education Associa- 
tion of the Midwest in 1925 to form the AVA. 

Prior to his AVA appointment, Dr. Dennis served 
in Pennsylvania as Deputy State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and State Director of Vocational 
Education, after which he went to Michigan as State 
Director of Vocational Education and Assistant State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. He therefore 
served in these capacities in two different states. He 
was also the second President of the National Associa- 
tion of State Directors of Vocational Education. 

Much effort has been devoted by Dr. Dennis to the 
development of strong annual AVA conventions, now 
attracting more than 3,000 persons each year. 

Dr. Dennis has been associated with every Federal 
vocational education act. A member of the original 
group that drafted the Smith-Hughes law, he was an 
active Chairman of the AVA Legislative Committee 
for many years. His development of a nationwide 
movement in support of Federal funds for vocational 
education led to the enactment of two vocational edu- 
cation laws—the George-Reed Act of 1929 and the 
George-Ellzey Act of 1933. Two important advances 
in Federal appropriations for vocational education, 
the 1936 George-Deen Act and the 1946 George-Barden 
Act, reflect his constant attention to legislation. 

A member of many national committees composed 
of representatives of leading organizations, Dr. Dennis 
is also a member of the Aviation Education Council and 
serves as Secretary of the Committee on Education of 
the President’s Conference on Industrial Safety. In 
1949 he was President of the Federal Schoolmen’s Club. 
As AVA’s chief, he has developed cordial working re- 
lationships with prominent national groups, including 
organized labor, industrial management, apprentice- 
ship forces, farm leaders, and government and educa- 
tional agencies. 





L. H. Dennis 
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An AVA Service for You! 


—Research and Publications— 


Editor’s Note: Much of the work of the American 
Vocational Association is carried on through commit- 
tees which are representative of the various phases of 
vocational and industrial arts educaiion. A list of the 
oficial AVA committees appeared on page 18 of the 
September, 1950, issue of the AMERICAN VOCATIONAL 
JoURNAL. A review of this listing should serve to in- 
crease the confidence of AVA members in their organi- 
zation since it includes the names of so many prominent 
leaders who are known throughout the United States. 
We suggest that AVA members review the personnel 
and duties of each committee. Suggestions from mem- 
bers concerning the work and plans of these groups 
will be welcomed. 

One of the committees sponsored by the AVA, as a 
service organization, is the Committee on Research 
and Publications. Because of the interest shown by 
members in the publications issued by the Association, 
we are presenting a brief report of the activities of 
this committee. 

EALIZING the importance of the leadership of a 

professional association in directing research ac- 
tivities, the Executive Committee of the AVA appointed 
a Research Committee in January, 1937. When the 
committee was first established, it was organized as a 
research group. The work of the committee soon de- 
veloped to the point where it was felt that its major 
efforts should be directed toward developing publica- 
tions rather than be devoted exclusively to conducting 
research. Accordingly, in 1944 the name was changed 
to the Committee on Research and Publications, and 
the responsibilities were broadened to include the 
supervision of all publications prepared by AVA com- 
inittees. 

With respect to research, the committee now has a 
responsibility for soliciting and recommending to the 
AVA Executive Committee such subjects as may be of 
value to the progress of all divisions of vocational and 
industrial arts edueation, as well as recommending 
methods of developing or encouraging this research 
yy other agencies. Insofar as it is possible, activities 
in the area of research are confined to the development 
of pilot studies dealing with general problems under- 
lying the entire field of vocational education, rather 
than to specific studies in any one area. The commit- 
tee also acts as the clearinghouse for all material issued 
by the AVA. Formal requests for publications may 
come from various sections of the AVA and/or affili- 
ated groups, special committees, the headquarters 
office, or members of the committee itself. The com- 
mittee, in cooperation with the AVA Executive Com- 
mittee, selects from the proposed projects those which 
appear to be in the best interests of the Association 
as a whole. 


— 
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During the years, some of the most experienced 
members of the AVA have served as members of the 
Committee on Research and Publications, and their 
contributions in stabilizing the work of the committee 
have been outstanding. To A. K. Getman, chairman 
of the committee for many years, is due much of the 
credit for its fine record. Acting as chairman of the 
present committee is Gilbert G. Weaver, Director of 
Training, New York State Department of Education, 
who is well known for his many valuable contributions 
to the progress of vocational education. 

Members of the committee are selected to represent 
the various fields of practical educational service of the 
Association, on the basis of their experience in con- 
ducting or directing research study. Personnel of the 
present committee is as follows: Louise Bernard, State 
Supervisor of Distributive Education, Virginia, Busi- 
ness and Distribution Education; Druzilla Kent, Pro- 
fessor of Home Economics Education, University of 
Tennessee, Home Economics; M. B. Galbreath, Di- 
rector, New York State Agricultural and Technical 
Institute of Morrisville, Agriculture (on leave this year 
with ECA in France); William J. Micheels, Professor 
of Industrial Education, University of Minnesota, 
Industrial Arts; and George P. Deyoe, Professor of 
Agricultural Education, University of Illinois, Research 
Workers in Vocational Education. Mr. Weaver acts 
both as chairman of the committee and as the repre- 
sentative of Industrial Edueation. L. H. Dennis, ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the AVA, serves on the committee 
as an ex officio member and guides the business trans- 
actions of the committee, in keeping with official AVA 
policies. The activities of the committee members are 
coordinated through the work of a part-time publica- 
tions assistant in the AVA Washington office. Nancy 
H. Kane, who has served in this position since October, 
1949, works under the joint direction of the chairman 
of the committee and the Executive Secretary. 

A list of the various bulletins, now available, that 
have been issued from time to time as a result of the 
work of the Committee on Research and Publications 
appears each month in the JournaL. Four publications 
of eurrent significance to vocational education were 
issued last year under the direction of this committee. 
AVA members are familiar with the following con- 
tributions of the committee during 1949: Suggested 
Problems for Research Study in Vocational and In- 
dustrial Arts Education, Vocational Education for 
American Youth, Service Areas for Vocational Schools, 
and Studies in Industrial Education. 

During the current year, the committee has been 
hard at work on an ambitious program of activities 
which includes the production of five publications. 
Two of these have already been issued. The first, 

(Continued on page 19) 
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“BY Posture—Fair 


San Antonio Tech 


“AJO MATTER how well you are able to do a job, 
you are not apt to hold it unless you are there 
to do it.” 

With this epigram of Principal George Fling in 
mind, the San Antonio Vocational and Technical School 
has developed an extensive program of training for good 
health. San Antonio Tech feels that such a measure 
is one of the most important phases of vocational 
education. 

San Antonio Tech has always sponsored the cus- 
tomary athletic teams and classes in physical education 
programs. However, the rigidity of the programs set 
up for various shops permitted very little time for 
participation on the part of many students. 

As the work of students was studied both through 
teacher observations and school surveys, it soon became 
obvious that ill health was in many cases the reason 
for poor grades and lack of advancement on the job. 

Plans were consequently made to stress health edu- 
eation at San Antonio so that, with improved physical 
standards, students might be better prepared to make a 
living. 

The classes of John McCullum, who works with 
students entering San Antonio Tech, will be used as an 
example of the general policy which is followed 
throughout the school. 

For the first nine weeks, students are given tests in 
the fundamental skills needed for various sports. This 
plan has the threefold purpose of aid in the selection 
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“A” Posture—Good 


“C” Posture—Poor 


Trains for Health! 


of teams, arousing student interest in athletics, and 
assisting the instructor to determine the muscular and 
general physical development required by each student. 

Testing and training in posture is another important 
phase of the program. It is well known that rapid 
growth and change in the physical development of the 
adolescent frequently results in poor posture. For ex- 
ample, one six-foot 15-year-old consciously stooped his 
shoulders and thrust his head forward. In an effort to 
correct such faults, the students are photographed and 
measured upon entrance. Pictures are studied and 
pupils are rephotographed three times in the first year. 

Some rather amazing results have been discovered 
in increased chest expansion, corrected position of the 
abdomen, and improved breathing habits as a result 
of this plan. 

Measuring, photographing and recording are carried 
out by students under the supervision of instructor 

Correct food habits are stressed in Tech’s health ecdu- 
cation. Instruction in the selection and use of foods as 
well as in the adaptation of diet to the individual’s 
particular needs is emphasized. Later, each stucent 
charts a week’s record of his meals so that he may have 
an overall view of his particular food habits. At Tech, 
where many students are of foreign extraction, this is 
particularly important. 

Here again student participation is used to arouse 
interest and to make each individual a contributing 

(Continued on page 19) 
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An Annotated Bibliography— 


Brickmason Apprentice ‘Training Publications 


Prepared by the Structural Clay Products Insti- 
tute at the suggestion of the AVA Committee on 
Apprenticeship.* 


HE January, 1950, issue of the JouRNAL contained 

a report of the Joint Committee on Apprenticeship 
entitled The Practices of Apprenticeship which not 

ly stated the practices of apprentice training in the 

nited States, but also defined the specific responsi- 
lities of each group concerned with the implementa- 

n of a functioning apprenticeship program. 

The report commenced with this statement: “The 

ial nature of apprenticeship requires active partici- 

tion by education, industry, labor, and government.” 

Apprenticeship training is a central function of voca- 

nal education since we are involved with the appren- 

‘e as a student, while the Bureau of Apprenticeship 

d the State Apprenticeship Councils are concerned 

th the apprentice as an employed worker. Industry 

d labor, in the form of Joint Apprenticeship Com- 

ittees, are responsible for overseeing the complete 

aining of the apprentice. 

Has it ever occurred to you that a particular industry 
vould be interested in advancing the training of crafts- 
nen whom they do not employ? The brick and tile 
nanufacturers of the country are vitally interested in 
tandards of workmanship for brickmason journeymen 

id in standards of training for brickmason appren- 
ices. Through their national organization, the Struc- 
iral Clay Products Institute, this industry is actively 
ngaged in mason training promotion, since the proper 
installation of their products depends upon these work- 
ers and the type of training they receive. 

In this connection, the Structural Clay Products In- 
stitute recently published for free distribution an anno- 
tated bibliography entitled Recommended Reading and 
Texts for Mason Training, which briefly describes the 
promotional literature, training manuals and textbooks 
which are available for both the practical and related 
instruetion of brickmason apprentices. 

Several selected examples from the more than fifty 
publications listed in this excellent booklet are as 
follows: 

Build Your Career in Brick and Tile Masonry was 
first published by the Mason Training Promotion De- 
partment of the Structural Clay Products Institute, 
1520 18th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., in 1946 
for the use of apprentices and joint apprenticeship com- 
mittees. Free distribution—quantities upon request. 

This 16-page booklet, written for the young man 
about to choose his life’s vocation, covers the basic re- 
quirements to become a mason, an outline of the trade, 
the opportunities available to the brickmason in the 
construction industry, and the proper procedure for 
commencing an apprenticeship in_ brickmasonry. 
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The Vocational Guidance Counselor’s Handbook of 
Suggestions for Group Lectures on “Masonry as a Vo- 
cation” was published in 1945 by SCPI’s Mason Train- 
ing Promotion Department for the use of instructors 
and joint apprenticeship committees. Free distribution. 

This six-page pamphlet contains the facts required 
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for a lecture on brickmason training which generally 
follows the 16mm incentive film “Brick and Stone 
Mason.” Suggestions for counselors who address stu- 
dents on mason training courses are also included. 


* % * 


Brick Masonry —Seventh Edition and Section II, 
published in 1949 by the SCPI Mason Training Promo- 
tion Department for the instructor and his brickmason 
apprentices. One volume, Seventh Edition, is the text- 
book proper and Section II is a master set of the 57 
projects and procedures taken from the textbook, im- 
printed on special thin-stock paper for reproduction by 
blueprinting or other methods by the instructor in order 
to supply copies to the apprentices. Seventh Edition 
is priced at $2.00 per copy, while Section ITI is $1.00 per 
copy. Requests for complete sets of Brick Masonry 
Seventh Edition and Section II, from vocational educa- 
tion departments, are honored at the special prepaid 
rate of $2.50 per set. 

* ” 

Bricklaying—Practical and Related Instruction, 1949, 
is available from the Publications Department, Struc- 
tural Clay Products Institute. Designed for instructor 
and apprentice use, this book combines the practical 
methods employed in brickmasonry with explanations 
for these methods. Material covers the first year of 
related training for brickmason apprentices. The price 
to schools is $2.75 less 10 per cent. 


* * * 


Blueprint Reading for Brickmasons was revised and 
published in 1949. It can be secured from the SCPI 
Publications Department at 75 cents a copy. This is 
related training material for apprentices and instruc- 
tors. Subjects covered include explanation of blue- 
prints, types of drawings and plans, blueprint symbols 
and conventions, drawings made to scale, brickwork 
specifications and sample problems. 


* * * 


Planning the Pre-Job Program for Brickmason Ap- 
prentices, published in 1950, can be obtained from the 
Mason Training Promotion Department of the Struc- 
tural Clay Products Institute free of charge. The in- 
formation in this booklet is of special importance to 
brickmason joint apprenticeship committees and in- 
structors of brickmason apprentices in pre-job pro- 
grams. 

The pre-job training program was designed to give 
the new brickmason apprentice sufficient skill at the 
trade to make him of immediate value to his employer. 
This handbook gives practical facts for the organization 
of the program such as financing, obtaining shop space, 
equipment, tools, materials, selection and pay of the 
instructor and length of the program, A detailed course 
outline is suggested for the instructor of pre-job appren- 
tices, and many other important details are provided 
on the operation of the training program. 


* AVA Committee on Apprenticeship: E. L. Williams, Texas; 
M. N. Stratton, Massachusetts; P. L. Cressman; Pennsylvania; 
J. R. Strobel, Ohio; E. J. Simon, Illinois; J. C. Woodin, Kansas; 
C. L. Greiber, Wisconsin; W. R. Cate, Texas; C. W. Sylvester, 
Maryland; L. H. Dennis, Washington, D. C. 
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PLANNING FOR INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
EDUCATION THROUGH IAPPC 


Dr. Roy G. FALes 


Vice President for Industrial Arts Education 
American Vocational Association 


ARLY IN THE 1940’s, under the splendid leader- 

ship of Arthur B. Mays, a small group of Industrial 
Arts leaders volunteered to meet informally for the 
purpose of considering current and future problems of 
Industrial Arts Education. 

Leaders in the field of Industrial Arts have partici- 
pated in the work and deliberations of this Committee 
throughout the years. Among the prominent and well- 
known leaders who have participated are Homer J. 
Smith of the University of Minnesota; E. E. Ericson, 
University of California, Santa Barbara College 
Branch; Stanley Pawelek, Supervisor of Industrial 
Arts, Baltimore Public Schools; Wm. Bawden, formerly 
Head of the Industrial Arts Education Department, 
Pittsburg, Kansas; Maris M. Proffitt, formerly special- 
ist in Industrial Arts Education in the U. §. Office of 
Education; and many others. The membership of this 
very informal group has always consisted of individuals 
who were strongly professional and willing to contribute 
generously of their effort and time. 

For many years this unorganized group of leaders 
isolated and discussed current problems in Industrial 
Arts and pointed their thinking toward the solutions 
of these problems and devised ways and means of mak- 
ing contributions to the American Vocational Associa- 
tion and particularly to the interests of the Industrial 
Arts Section. 

It was not until 1948 that the Executive Committee 
of the American Vocational Association gave official 
recognition to the existence of the IAPPC. At that 
time the Executive Committee officially appointed 
about twelve men to the Committee. At that time, Mr. 
Ericson was acting as Chairman of the Committee. 
With the official appointment of a Committee and a 
Chairman, the Committee proceeded to organize for 
effective service. 

One of the first acts of the officially appointed com- 
mittee in its attempt to lay specific plans for building 
for Industrial Arts Education was to select a few mem- 
bers for appointment to a small inner representative 
body which was called the “Cabinet” for the purpose 
of setting up the issues and developing plans and pro- 
cedures for presentation to the larger Committee. 

The Cabinet was charged with the responsibility of 
developing a framework for the Industrial Arts Section 
meeting to be held at the next Annual Convention. 

Early in March 1949, the Cabinet was invited by 
the Executive Committee of the AVA to come to Wash- 
ington. At this meeting, the first, they surveyed the 
problems to be attacked and laid specific plans for the 
Industrial Arts Section meetings for the following year. 
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In attendance at this meeting were Frank C. Moo 
Vice President of the AVA for the Industrial Arts Sec- 
tion, L. H. Dennis, Executive Secretary of the AV\, 
as ex-officia members; John Ludington of the U. s. 
Office of Education; Verne L. Pickens from Kansas 
City, Missouri; DeWitt Hunt from Stillwater, Okla- 
homa; Stanley Pawelek of Baltimore, and Roy G. Fales 
of Albany, New York, Chairman. 

On December 8th, 1949, during the 43rd Annual Con- 
vention of the American Association, which was held in 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, the IAPPC held its first 
official meeting as a part of the Industrial Arts Pro- 
gram. During a single three-hour session, plans were 
laid for the better organization of IAPPC and tentative 
plans were made for a meeting of the Cabinet during 
the Spring of 1950. 

At the meeting which was held on December 8th, two 
particularly important Committees were appointed. 

The first of these was requested to prepare a state- 
ment on the structure of the Industrial Arts program 
which might be used as a clean cut statement of Indus- 
trial Arts policies and procedures which the Executive 
Committee of the AVA would support and promote. 
The Chairman of this Committee is G. Wesley Ketcham 
of Hartford, Conn. Working with him are John M. 
Hurley of New York City; James Hammond of Fitch- 
burg, Massachusetts. These are the working members 
of this Committee. The corresponding members co- 
operating with this Committee are: Chris H, Groneman 
of College Station, Texas; Claude Nihart of Los An- 
geles, California; Lynne C. Monroe of Santa Barbara, 
California. 

A membership committee was appointed consisting 
of Dewey Barich, Chairman, of Kent, Ohio; Philip 
Waldeck of Columbus, Ohio; Gordon Johnson of In- 
diana; Gerald Basinger of Michigan and §. L. Coover 
of California, Pennsylvania. 

Again, the Cabinet was invited by the Executive 
Committee of the AVA to meet in Washington on April 
5-7, 1950. The members chosen for the Cabinet were 
Shriver L. Coover, of California, Pa.. Chairman; Chris 
H. Groneman of College Station, Texas (unable «« 
attend); Stanley Pawelek of Baltimore, Marylan 
Verne L. Pickens of Kansas City, Missouri; Dr. Rov (i. 
Fales of Albany, New York; Frank C. Moore, President 
of AVA; John Ludington, and L. H. Dennis. 

This conference opened with the revision of a tent:- 
tive set of rules for governing the procedures and sele:- 
tion of personnel of the IAPPC. This is to be su)- 
mitted to IAPPC for consideration and adoption at tlie 
next Convention meeting which will be held in Mianii, 
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Florida, November 27-December 2, 1950. 

The Cabinet adopted as its chief duty the planning 
of specific things which might be done by working mem- 
bers of the Industrial Arts Section of IAPPC which will 
accrue to the advantage of Industrial Arts throughout 
the country. The following decisions were made by the 
Cabinet. 

1. Consideration of ways and means of locating and 
preparing suitable material for publication in the AVA 
JourNAL. The plan which was developed includes the 
appointment of a Committee to be headed up by a well- 
known Industrial Arts Education teacher who will be 
assisted by a committee of several members. The pro- 
posals included a series of articles which will present 
what Industrial Arts is organized for, what it is, current 
practices, the relationship of this subject to other areas 
o: education within the school curriculum, including 
vocational education, guidance, science, and consumer 
education, and other subjects. 

»,. A second committee for the purpose of preparing 
suitable materials for publication in educational jour- 
nis and magazines currently being published by or- 
e.nizations other than the AVA was to be developed. 
Tiis particular plan is broad and inclusive in its scope. 

;. Plans were laid for the Industrial Arts Section 
programs to be held at the Miami Convention. Tues- 
day, November 28th, will be devoted to two groups. It 
is suggested that State and City Supervisors hold a 
meeting which will be largely discussion. Few, if any, 
speeches will be made. The problems to be considered 
will be raised from the floor or by the Chairman. 

The second group which will meet on Tuesday will 
be IAPPC. For the first time, this group will plan to 
hold morning and afternoon meetings. This will give 
its membership ample opportunity to consider the plans 


which have been mapped out by the Cabinet. 

Wednesday, November 29th, will be devoted to a 
meeting which will deal with community resources and 
conditions as they affect the Industrial Arts program 
in the public schools. 

Thursday, November 30th, will be devoted to a meet- 
ing which wlil be organized by the Chairman of IAPPC 
for the purpose of presenting to the Industrial Arts 
Section the tentative plans and proposals for develop- 
ment of the Industrial Arts Section. Reports of achieve- 
ment to date will be made and stress will be laid upon 
the leadership opportunities and possibilities for the 
members of the Industrial Arts Section. 

Friday, December 1st, will be used toward a study 
of the curriculum, with an address to be made by Dr. 
John Ludington, Specialist of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, followed by a pictorial representation of ways 
and means of organizing and planning Industrial Arts 
shops. The colored pictures which will be shown will 
interest all Industrial Arts teachers. 

4. A Resolutions Committee will be appointed. 

5. The Industrial Arts Structure Committee will con- 
tinue to prepare material to be used for publication. 

6. Ways and means were sought to obtain reprints 
from the AVA JourNAL of helpful material which can 
be distributed to the Industrial Arts membership of 
the American Vocational Association. 

7. The leaflet called “American Vocational Associa- 
tion—A Service Organization—Industrial Arts Section” 
has been revised by a small committee as follows: 
Clyde Bowman, Menominee, Wisconsin, Chairman; 
Roy Radtke, Supervisor of Industrial Arts, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; and G. Harold Silvius, Wayne University, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
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L. to r.: Verne L. Pickens, Director, Division of Practical Arts, Vocational and Family Life Education, Kansas City, Mo.; John R. Ludington, Specialist 
for Industrial Arts, Division of El tary and S$ dary Schools, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C.; Frank C. Moore, AVA President 
and Director of Industrial Arts Education, Cleveland Public Schools; Shriver L. Coover, Director, Industrial Arts Department, State Teachers College, 
California, Pa.; Roy G. Fales, Chief, Bureau of Industrial Arts Education, New York State Education Department, Albany, N. Y.; Stanley Pawelek, 
Director of Industrial Education, Board of Education, Baltimore, Md.; L. H. Dennis, AVA Executive Secretary 
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INDUSTRY HAS A PLACE FOR ALL 
(Continued from page 4) 


A brief review of the Ford Motor Company’s meth- 
ods is here presented. The fundamental philosophy of 
all Ford training is summed up in these five concepts: 


1. Education should fit a man for a place in the 
world. 

2. Work is an indispensable element in education. 

3. Educational work must be useful work. 

4. Education should be self-sustaining. 

5. This type of education is best pursued with a 


going concern. 

Any program with such a philosophy would be based 
en a technical curricula. A brief survey of the Ford 
Motor Company’s own training on a high school level 
shows the course to include a generous offering of Eng- 
lish, American and World History, Geometry, Algebra 
and Trigonometry, Physics, Chemistry, and Economics. 

Shop work and shop related subjects occupy approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the curricula. 

But the Ford Motor Company has other training 
programs on the college level. Realizing that the future 
and the security of the organization rests upon the 
infiltration into the company of young brilliant leaders, 
the Ford Motor Company conducts training programs 
on the college level. The Ford Field Training is de- 
signed for and stresses the work experience philosophy 
of the company for young college graduates. It is a 
dual foundation of work experience and college back- 
ground that the company believes is essential for young 
men who are to take future positions of responsibility 
in the organization. The Ford Motor Company also 
conducts a vocational industrial education program on 
the college level on the cooperative basis. This is a 
training program for industrial management. Briefly 
analyzed, the curriculum indicates 73 semester hours 
in industrial management, 32 hours in English, Litera- 
ture, Economics, etc., and 28 semester hours for the 
satisfactory completing of work experiences in the Fore 
Plant, a total of 133 semester hours. 

The Chrysler Corporation, founded by Walter P. 
Chrysler (at one time a mechanic in the shops in Salt 
Lake City), has done much with imaginative education 
as well as with imaginative engineering. The Chrysler 
Institute of Engineering has authority under the laws 
of Michigan to conduct courses and to confer degrees. 
This company conducts no program on the secondary 
level but works in close cooperation with the vocational 
schools to select its young men to be inducted in its 
apprentice program and for its college engineering 
training. It does conduct some of its own courses on 
the pre-college level for its.own inductees. The engi- 
neering course which the Institute conducts is on the 
college level. It is a strenuous course because it is a 
supplemental program and must be carried along with 
the employees’ regular schedule. Favorable adjust- 
ments in the work schedule. are usually given to em- 
ployees who can successfully carry the college courses. 
In addition to this regular type of college vocational 
program, the Institute conducts engineering training on 
the graduate level. In this program the candidate must 
have completed his Bachelor’s Degree. The regular 
school day for the graduate student is an eight-hour 
day with one and a half to two hours devoted to special 
lectures by graduate engineers who are specialists in 
their own fields. The rest of the semester is taken up 
with directed laboratory work under a special assign- 
ment. It requires two years to complete the work for 
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the Master’s Degree. It is interesting to note that in 


1947, in the Chrysler Corporation, all of its resident 
engineers at that time were men taken from this group. 

Another interesting program being carried on hy 
industry on the college level is the formal training of 


tool engineers carried on by the LeTourneau Corpora 
tion and reported in the professional magazine of t ie 
American Society of Tool Engineers by Dean Walter J. 
Brooking. He says: e 

“One factor in modern manufacturing which is often 
unrecognized yet highly important and quite vital to 
our American way of living is the need for person: el 
who have been trained by blending manual skills and 
formal education to give them the necessary baci- 
ground for high caliber industrial leadership and eff«c- 
tive direction of production. The extent to which mo |- 
ern industry depends on these men is greater than is 
commonly recognized.” 

Basically the LeTourneau plan is to provide class- 
room study at the college level for one-half of each 
school day and to provide actual work experience in 
the plant under the guidance of a full-time instructor 
for the other half of the school day. 

This plan at the LeTourneau Institute soon received 
recognition on the college level from the Texas State 
Department of Education. It is a program directed 
toward education in the application of efficient and 
scientific processing in today’s mechanical world. 

And what about the instructional staff responsible for 
the training programs in industry? A short review over 
the past 25 or 30 years tells a story of increased educa- 
tional activity at all levels. The expanded high school 
has expanded the college. The trade teacher of today 
must meet the high school youth who has completed his 
physics, chemistry, trigonometry, English, and history 
and brings to class a mature and well-rounded personal- 
ity. The Chrysler Institute in 1947 had an educational 
staff of 61 members. Sixteen of the men were plant in- 
structors without professional degrees, five men quali- 
fied with the Bachelor’s Degree and the remaining 40 
qualified with higher degrees. The Bachelor’s Degree 
is now generally considered the minimum requirement 
for the instructor’s rating in industry. 

This presentation has endeavored to show that there 
is a program of vocational industrial education going 
on at the college level and that it is a much stronger 
program than is probably recognized. 

But these vocational educational plans are not fune- 
tioning without obstacles and handicaps which retard 
their progress and the interest and enthusiasm of our 
voung people who are in such courses. 


One such problem is the induction into industry on a 
basis of full recognition for scholastic achievement and 
training at the college level. It is grasping at a false 
security to think that one’s own position will be kept 
more secure by insisting that everyone must start at t'ie 
bottom. This is not a plea to give to the college-trained 
youth more recognition than his training deserves o1 a 
position of responsibility beyond his capacity, but it is 
a plea for the opportunity to enter many of the now *=)- 
-alled closed industries and trades to be given to young 
cojlege-trained people. Our society can: receive 110 
greater assurance of security than for industry to »e 
permitted to open wide its doors to the invigoratig 
stimulation of trained American youth. 

It is the imaginative engineering genius of our train d 
men that has lifted the burden of labor from our peoy\e 
and has given to us the highest standard of living aid 
the shortest work day of any people on earth. 
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AN AVA SERVICE FOR YOU! 
(Continued from page 13) 


Vocational Advisory Committees, is a practical guide 
to the selection and organization of advisory commit- 
tees for programs of vocational education. The com- 
mittee recognized the need for information about how to 
use these committees effectively for the promotion and 
improvement of vocational education. The booklet 
offers facts, recommendations, and encouragement to 
school administrators who want help in setting up 
advisory committees. 

The committee has just issued another publication, 
The School Administrator and Vocational Education, 
to fill a long-felt need for information about the ad- 
winistration of vocational education. The booklet is 
crganized particularly for the convenience of the gen- 
cral educator, and its purpose is to present in brief 

rm the where, what, how, and why of vocational 
ciueation. It is the expectation of the committee that 
this booklet will be instrumental in convincing general 
cdueators of the unique function of vocational educa- 
tion in a democracy, where the well-being of the people 

sts so directly upon the ability of the individual 
to earn a living. 

Now in process of final revision is the report of a 

ot survey of current practices affecting the salaries 
of voeational teachers. This is a problem which con- 
tinually faces school administrators, and it is one 

hich has tremendous implications for the future of 
ocational education. Competition from business, in- 
dustry, and other occupations threatens the quality 
of voeational instruction by inhibiting prospective 
teachers from entering the public schools. Incentives 
must be provided if the schools are to encourage quali- 
tied young people to enter the teaching profession and 
to retain, older experienced teachers in their jobs. 
These incentives should be in terms of a higher starting 
wage and a salary schedule of increments which rec- 
ognizes practical experience in addition to the earning 
of college credit. Various practices have been used in 
certain school districts in the country which should 
have more universal acceptance. In an effort to en- 
courage general adoption of such plans,'the Committee 
on Research and Publications will issue a brief report 
of some current practices. The proposed booklet is 
not a nation-wide study of salary schedules, although 
such a study may be needed. It is rather a presentation 
of selected practices and facts which can be used by 
local administrators in making recommendations to 
their local boards of education for adjustments in 
salaries of vocational instructors. 

One of the functions of the Committee on Research 
and Publications is to publish material prepared by 
other official committees of the AVA. In these cases, 
the committee does not necessarily assume responsi- 
bility for the content of the reports but acts as a 
central clearinghouse for all matters pertaining to their 
publication. Two such projects are on the schedule for 
this year: the report of the Life Adjustment Committee, 
headed by J. C. Wright, and the report of the Com- 
mittee on Problems and Opportunities in Vocational 
Edueation for Adults and Out-of-School Youth, of 
which Charles W. Sylvester is chairman. 

The life adjustment education program has devel- 
oped into a major campaign to improve the secondary 
school educational offerings of the country. In the 
general effort to reorganize all courses in the light of 
the real needs and interests of young people, it has 
often been forgotten that the original stimulation for 
he life adjustment movement came from a group of 
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vocational educators. The AVA intends to emphasize 
the vital role of vocational education in the life adjust- 
ment education program through the publication of a 
booklet tentatively entitled The Contribution of Vo- 
cational and Practical Arts Education to Life Adjust- 
ment Education for Youth. The booklet should be 
available about the first of November. 

Education for out-of-school youth and adults is 
another major problem facing the public schools today. 
It is particularly important that vocational education 
present a statement concerning its role in the solution 
of this problem because training for purposeful work 
is one of the greatest contributions the schools can 
offer to these two groups. The AVA committee report 
brings together some of the major accomplishments 
of vocational education in this field and indicates the 
needs which must be met by expansion and refinement 
cf the program. It is expected that the publication will 
be ready in time to be displayed at the Miami Con- 
vention, where the problem of vocational education 
for the out-of-school youth will be discussed by one 
of the featured speakers. 

The committee’s program, although an ambitious 
one, has been completed as scheduled. It is confidently 
expected that next year’s program will be equally 
significant and impressive. The work of the committee 
has been made difficult at times because of the wide 
distribution of members. However, the chairman re- 
ports that “the handicap of distance has been overcome 
by the fine spirit of cooperation within the committee, 
as well as by the assistance contributed by many of 
the Association members and officers, the Executive 
Secretary, and the publications assistant.”’ 

The purpose of the committee is to serve the whole 
AVA membership, and this can be realized only when 
the AVA members know about the activities of the 
committee and have an opportunity to present their 
suggestions for future publication projects. Suggestions 
from AVA members concerning needed research and 
useful publications will be greatly appreciated. Such 
suggestions should*be directed to sectional vice presi- 
dents or to the Chairman of the Committee on Research 
and Publications. 





SAN ANTONIO TECH TRAINS FOR HEALTH 
(Continued from page 14) 


factor in the health program. Students’ food charts are 
checked by girls in the home economies classes. The 
girls accept their part of this plan as a serious respon- 
sibility and carefully tabulate analyses of each chart. 

The outstanding picture of improvement seems to be 
exemplified in the football team. For the first 10 years 
of her existence, Tech lost consistently. Never did they 
stand as champions. Again and again, coaches and 
other interested persons observed the lack of stamina 
and strength on the part of Tech players. 

It is interesting, therefore, to note that one season, 
when the team ate daily a good lunch provided by the 
school, they moved up to fifth place. 

Then, in 1948-49, when the health program was in 
early stages of development, the team won a number 
of games. 

Finally, with increased training in health and in- 
creased emphasis on good health habits, Tech’s football 
team in 1949-50 finished in second place in the district. 
Five players rated all-district players and three were 
all-state. 

With such results, the San Antonio Vocational and 
Technical School feels that health training is a must 
in vocational education programs. 
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A Progress Report From 


AVA’s Home Economics Research Committee 


SarA ANN Brown, HESTER CHADDERDON, 
BevtaH I. Coon, ANNA CaroL FULTs, 
THELMA THORNE, AND DruziLLA Kent, Chairman 


HE Home Economics Research Committee of the 

American Vocational Association has assumed that 
its primary function was to strengthen home economics 
education research throughout the country by: (1) pro- 
moting interest in research among home economics edu- 
‘ators, (2) helping them to recognize research as a 
means of solving their problems, (3) encouraging co- 
ordination in research and building upon the best which 
has been done, (4) encouraging cooperation between 
state supervisors and teacher trainers in different states 
in attacking mutual problems through research, (5) de- 
veloping an appreciation of the skills and abilities 
needed to conduct research, and (6) helping to obtain 
the needed support for research in terms of personnel 
and financial aid. 

In addition, it was assumed that members of the home 
economics section would accept responsibility for (1) 
seeing to it that the results of any research sponsored 
or conducted by the committee would’be brought to the 
attention of appropriate groups and (2) developing 
plans for making those changes which seemed desirable 
in the light of such research. 

In January, 1946, the members of the AVA home 
economics section agreed upon general plans for con- 
ducting a cooperative research project. Since the short- 
age of home economics teachers was creating a serious 
threat to the development and expansion of the home 
economics program, it was agreed that an effort would 
be made to secure more reliable information in regard 
to the causes resulting in this shortage. Three studies 
were planned and one study was conducted cooper- 
atively by the AVA, the U. S. Office of Education, and 
Home Economies Research Committees in forty-six 
states. The results were published by the AVA as Re- 
search Bulletin No, 3, Factors Affecting the Satisfac- 
tions of Home Economics Teachers. 


To what extent have the members of the home eco- 
nomics section been successful in extending the national 
study by studying and interpreting the data collected 
by the states? To what extent have they brought the 
results to the attention of groups within the states? How 
have they done this? Have action programs designed 
to reduce teacher dissatisfaction been developed? 

The Executive Committee of the AVA gave generous 
support to this project. It seems appropriate that the 
committee and the members of the AVA have a prog- 
ress report on their investment. 

The data for the national study was collected in 
such manner as to furnish each participating state with 
a sample of 100 home economies teachers in vocational 
schools and classes, or, in states where there were less 
than 100 teachers, a total population study was made of 
the teachers. While some study has been made of the 
returns in each of the forty-six states, seven report 
professional studies which have been made by leaders 
within those states. Sixteen colleges and universities 
report that graduate students have completed twenty 
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Masters’ theses based upon selected sections of sta 
data and four institutions report the completion of fiv; 
special problems based upon selected sections of sta 
data. Three additional Masters’ theses were schedulc:| 
for completion last summer, and two students are ce 
lecting data in two states in order to compare the sati 
factions of home economics teachers at present wi 
those of the original group in regard to those categorics 
where special efforts have been made to improve condi- 
tions significantly related to the dissatisfaction of teacli- 
ers in the original group. To summarize, thirty-two 
studies based upon state data have been completed, three 
are under way, and two others based upon data collect: 
during the present year in order to compare satisfactions 
of the original group with those now in service are 
process. 

Bulletins reporting state studies of teacher satisfac- 
tion have been published in five states. One college has 
released a mimeographed bulletin comparing the high 
and low scores on selected items within the categories 
of teachers in the National study. Parent-Teacher 
magazines in two states published articles dealing wit! 
the sources of dissatisfaction of home economies teacl- 
ers in those states. The official organs of the state 
educational association in nine states carried articles 
on the satisfactions of home economics teachers; offi- 
cial newsletters of five State Departments of Eduea- 
tion reported the findings in those states. In one state 
a newspaper with state-wide circulation carried a fea- 
ture article in a Sunday edition; three magazines wit): 
national circulation (one of which was the AMERICAN 
VocaTIONAL JOURNAL) carried reports of the nation:l 
study, and reviews have been featured in two other 
national publications. 

While many state groups have endeavored to bring 
the results of the study to the attention of schoo! 
administrators, teachers, and civic groups through pub- 
lished articles, in other states home economists relied 
more upon talks and conferences, though in many in- 
stances both talks and published articles were reported 

State chairmen report twenty-nine talks presented to 
state or district meetings of vocational teachers, fou: 
to state educational associations, six to state hom: 
economics associations, one. on a state farm and hom 
week program, two to state Parent-Teacher Conven- 
tions, one on a series of talks over a state-wide radiv 
station, one on a talk to a meeting of college directo 
of home economies, and nine talks were made before 
state-wide groups of school administrators. 

Eleven colleges reported that the results of nation: 
and state studies had been presented to the college 
staff and nine reported talks to students or to teache: 
training groups. Seven talks before local civie club 
honor societies or school officials were also reported. 

Action programs designed to bring about change 
which would seem important in increasing the satisfac 
tions of home economies teachers are already und 

(Continued on page 23) ; 
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Implementing Vocational Guidance 


through— 


GROUP OCCUPATIONAL INSTRUCTION 
AND PSYCHOMETRIC EVALUATION 


Merreu R. Strockey, Psychologist 
Milwaukee Vocational and Adult Schools 


HE MILWAUKEE VOCATIONAL AND ADULT 
SCHOOL has nine student divisions—Apprentice, 
Adult Preparatory, Adult High School, Nursing Educa- 
tion, Technical Engineering, Adult Special, Vocational 


Junior College, Part Time Continuation and Full Time 
Continuation. The current enrollment of 15,313, while 
preponderantly adult, includes some 1,750 juveniles 
who comprise the continuation divisions. 


In Wisconsin the Vocational and Adult School sys- 
tem operates as an autonomous unit. One of its func- 
ions is to provide vocational training for young people 
between the ages of 16-18 who desire it. In accordance 
with the state law these adolescent boys and girls may 
be enrolled on a part-time basis (one day each week) 
if they are employed; or on a full-time program if 
unemployed. These young people have been trans- 
ferred from the city public or parochial systems for 
varying reasons, but primarily because of the desire 
or economic need for employment. Some, however, did 
not have the necessary intelligence to get along ade- 
quately in an academic high school program, others 
have been serious behavior problems, and still another 
group was desirous of placing more emphasis on trade 
training than was possible in the traditional high school 
plan of courses. An occupations course has been 
adapted to the school’s program of vocational guidance 
for these continuation division pupils, and effort is 
being made to discover ways in which psychometric 
techniques may be employed to appraise such indi- 
viduals and to assist them in clarifying their objectives. 


— 


The Vocational Guidance Program 


Under the present plan of ministering to the voca- 
tional needs of these pupils, guidance may be classified 
in terms of practical and theoretical applications. The 
practical aspects are concerned with providing first 
hand experiences in a number of different shops during 
the course of the pupil’s school career. On the theo- 
retical level are included the offerings of the occupations 
course together with the visual aids, occupational mono- 
graphs, special library facilities and numerous other 
techniques which have the common objective of im- 
proving the youth’s understanding of job opportunities. 

Assignment to the occupations course is an inter- 
mediate step in a program that has been designed to 
acquaint the new continuation division pupil with 
pertinent, current information on local employment 
possibilities. His first few days in school are devoted 
to taking group tests of intelligence and reading, perusal 
of printed materials describing course offerings, filling 
out an activities questionnaire, tentatively selecting 
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preferred subjects and a brief initial conference with a 
guidance counselor where his school program is formu- 
lated. During this induction period a movie emphasiz- 
ing basic factors to be considered in job selection is 
viewed and a tour of the classrooms, shops, library, 
cafeterias and other facilities is made. 

Following these preliminary orientation steps the 
pupil is assigned to an occupations class as a required 
part of his first semester’s program. This course was 
established about two years ago and has been revised 
as experience suggested the need for changes. The 
length of the course is now twenty weeks with each in- 
dividual attending one day each week for a one and 
one-half hour period. Course content has been based 
on the time concept that a self-analysis type of ap- 
proach will induce the most. adequate learning and the 
instructors concerned possess a background of extensive 
counseling experience and knowledge of occupations. 

The first several weeks are devoted to providing the 
class members with information concerning aptitudes 
and characteristics important in various job areas. The 
second grouping of class periods is concerned with ob- 
taining measures of interest. and personality and with 
studying the opportunities in the numerous trades, 
service and clerical fields. The last portion of the 
course is given to acquainting the pupil with techniques 
of approach in obtaining a job. Discussion periods 
throughout are supplemented by film strips, movies on 
specific occupations, posters, monographs on local job 
conditions, school bulletins, newspaper want ads, place- 
ment department reports, ete. Additionally the school 
library has established an occupations room where the 
interested person may find numerous references to spe- 
cific job areas. A specially trained librarian is avail- 
able to assist in locating materials and to answer 
questions. 

At the conclusion of the course each pupil answers 
questions designed to show what vocational plans he 
has made, what his future educational program might 
be, why he chose a particular vocation, what his knowl- 
edge of training requirements for that particular job is 
and what major course and personal related subjects 
he wishes to pursue at that time. Each child is inter- 
viewed by his occupations instructor several times dur- 
ing the semester. 

At the end of the twenty weeks he is returned to his 
original guidance counselor who brings together all in- 
formation concerning the pupil. Together they review 
the tentative program made during the first week of 
school and extend or revise it after considering the 
experiences the counselee has had during the semester. 
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“eIRST NEW APPROACH 
to a-c current study 


old W. Bibber, 
f Union 3 Electrical 
head of Un 


G-E’s AF-2 Load Visualizer provides an easier way to 
introduce students to current-vector analysis. You needn’t 
interrupt your explanation of principles to make lengthy 
computations. The instrument and calculator get the 


answers quickly and simply. 


—Check these features— 


© Measures volts and vector amperes 

© Watts, power factor, and vars can be quickly determined 
© Wide current and voltage range 

© Net educational price $88.00 


For complete information, call your nearest G-E office or 


write for bulletin GEC-372. Apparatus Dept., General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL ($6) ELECTRIC 





At this time it may be deemed desirable to refer the 
child to the testing department for tests which may 
help to clarify some question in the counselor’s mind. 


The Role of Standardized Tests 

From the foregoing discussion one may perceive that 
the use of objective measures has facilitated an initial 
rough screening of these youths with reference to their 
levels of intelligence and reading abilities. Additional 
information about them has been gained from adminis- 
tration of interest and personality inventories during 
their participation in the occupations course. With 
the accumulated objective measures to supplement su))- 
jective judgments based on classroom observations and 
the cumulative records folder, the occupations instruct 
becomes a key figure in the overall guidance progra 
Synthesizing findings from these sources, he is better 
enabled to identify specific cases in need of immediai 
help. These individuals are referred to the guidance 
counselor who may call upon the testing department 
for a more detailed study of the child through the 
medium of additional standardized tests and perhaps 
projective techniques. 

These data have provided opportunity to study 
characteristics of our pupils. An investigation of the 
relationship between scores on the Occupational Interes 
Inventory and the California Test of Personality w 
made, utilizing 118 boys and 100 girls. The only know: 
selective factor operating was that the individu: 
chosen for study be capable of reading at a fifth-grade 
level. 


o 


a 


Examination of the results of the various analyses 
made enabled us to make the following conclusions 
about the boys studied: 


1. They had an interest pattern which differed somewhat from 
that of the individuals on whom the Occupational Interest 
Inventory was standardized. The art field was most frequently 
the preferred area of interest and science was accorded little 
consideration. In terms of curriculum organization this may 
be significant. 

2. Boys electing business as a primary choice evidenced sig- 
nificantly better self-adjustment than did those who preferred 
personal-social occupations. 

3. Nearly 40 per cent of the boys were included in the lowest 
adjustment quartile on the personality test, a finding which 
points up the need for an active counseling program. 


The investigation of girls’ interest and personality 
test scores established the following conclusions: 
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Milwaukee Vocational and Adult Schools Occupations Classroom 


When writing advertisers please mention American Vocational Journal 
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1. The interest profile of the girls closely approximated that 
of the standardizing group. 

2. Girls electing the mechanical field were significantly less 
adequate, in terms of one or more personality measures, than 
girls in every other interest category. 

3. When the low and high adjustment technique was applied 
it was found that, in terms of self-adjustment, girls scoring low 
on the mechanical and scientific interest scales were better 
adjusted than girls scoring low average to above average on 
the scientific and mechanical scales. 

4. In terms of social adjustment the girls exhibiting better 
adjustment showed comparatively high interest in the business 
field and very low interest in the mechanical area. 

Utilization of the total personality test revealed that girls 
in the lowest quartile were differentiated from girls in the 
upper quartile in their demonstrated preference for mechanical 
occ: pations. 


Other studies made with test data gathered on these 
advlescent pupils have shown that their mean intel- 
lectual status is low average and that about one in 
five is a reading retardation case. Fixing of the mean 
int lligence quotient at the low average level probably 
meins, with reference to vocational training, that 
eventual placement for most of these individuals will 
be effected in the semi-skilled trades. Identification 
of : comparatively large group of reading problems has 
poiited up the development of special emphasis on tech- 
nic ies of teaching reading. 





AVA’S HOME ECONOMICS RESEARCH COMMITTEE 
(Continued from page 20) 


wav in many states. Twenty-seven state report plans 
ranging from the publications of a single article to 
plans for: (1) developing an instrument for the evalua- 
tion of equipment; (2) creation of teaching aids in the 
forin of loan kits for specific areas of instruction; (3) 
study of supervision in relation to teacher satisfaction; 
(4) revision of system of annual reports; (5) study of 
operating costs for an adequate homemaking program; 
(6) exploration of ways for increasing cooperative 
planning by teachers and students, teachers and admin- 
istrators; and (7) exploring ways for providing more 
realistic experiences for prospective teachers. Many 
other examples might be cited from the reports of 
state chairmen. 

This summary of the reports of state chairmen for the 
year ending in December 1949 revealed wide and di- 
verse activities in relation to the first nation-wide coop- 
erative ‘tudy undertaken by the AVA Home Economies 
Sectic The reports revealed that the States have 
been aided in locating certain conditions which seem 
to be causing dissatisfaction among home economics 
teachers and that steps are being taken to improve 
these conditions. 

A list of studies completed up to December, 1949, fol- 
lows. As further contributions are made, they will be 
reported in the JouRNAL, 


Summary of studies of teacher satisfaction based upon state 
data collected in connection with the AVA Study of Factors 
Affecting the Satisfaction of Home Economics Teachers (tabu- 
lated as follows: state, author, institution, type of study, and 
subject) : 


Alabama, Laura Hadley, Alabama College for Women (Mon- 
tevallo), Professional, Comparison of the Replies of the Alabama 
Home Economics Teachers Participating in the National Study 
and of all Home Economics Teachers in Alabama (1947). 

Arizona, Martha Goodell, Colorado State College, Masters’ 
Thesis, How School Conditions Affect Job Satisfactions of Home 
Economics Teachers in Arizona. 

Connecticut, Doris Pyne, Connecticut State College for 
Women, Undergraduate Special Problem, Study of Budgets for 
Homemaking Departments in Junior and Senior High Schools 
m Connecticut ; Cooperative Study of Time Given for Academic 
and Homemaking Subjects in Connecticut High Schools. 
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Fiorida, Margie Fussell, Florida State University, Masters’ 
Thesis, Some of the Factors Affecting the Satisfactions of 
Home Economics Teachers in Florida. 

Idaho, author and institution unknown, Professional, Job 
Satisfactions of Home Economics Teachers in Idaho. 

Indiana, Louise Gentry, Purdue University, Masters’ Thesis, 

An Analysis of Some Factors Affecting the Satisfactions of In- 
diana Home Economics Teachers. 
_ Kansas, Vlasti Balesi, Kansas State College, Masters’ Thesis, 
Some Influences on the Supply of Home Economics Teachers 
in Kansas; Wilma Anderson, Kansas State College, Masters’ 
Thesis, Job Satisfactions of a Selected Group of Kansas Home 
Economics Teachers. 

Louisiana, Madge Coble, Louisiana State University Depart- 
ment of Education, Professional, Loutsiana’s Part of a National 
Cooperative Study on Factors Affecting Satisfactions of Home 
Economics Teachers. 

Massachusetts, Anne Murphy, University of Massachusetts, 
Special Problem, subject not given. 

Minnesota, Mary Laxson, University of Minnesota, Masters’ 
Thesis, Study of Satisfactions of First Year Teachers of Home 
Economics. 

Missouri, Margaret Alexander, University of Missouri, Pro- 
fessional, Factors Affecting the Supply of Home Economics 
Teache rs. 

Nebraska, Florence Corbin, University of Nebraska, Pro- 
fessional, Factors Affecting the Satisfactions of Nebraska Home- 
making Teachers. 


Nevada. author and institution not given, Masters’ Thesis, 
Factors Affecting Job Satisfaction of Homemaking Teachers in 
Nevada. 

New Mexico, Ruth Lutrick, Colorado A & M, Masters’ Thesis, 
Job Satisfactions of New Mexico Home Economics Teachers. 

New York, Theresa Coppola, Syracuse University, Masters’ 
Thesis, Correlates of Job Satisfaction: An Erploratory Study 
Based on Selected Group of New York Home Economics 
Teache rs. 

Ohio, Claribell Mengert. Ohio State University, Masters’ 
Thesis, A Study of Teaching Load of a Representative Sampling 
of Ohio Economics Teachers as it Relates to Teacher Satisfac- 
tion: Dorothy Tyler, Ohio State University, Special Problems, 
A Study of School Condition Scores of Ohio Home Economics 
Teachers as Associated with Various School Condition Factors. 

Oregon, Milno Rickart, institution and type not given, Se- 
lected Factors Affecting the Satisfaction of Homemaking Teach- 
ers in Oregon. 

Puerto Rico, Rosario Chiso. University of Tennessee, Masters’ 
Thesis, Relationship of Family and Marriage, Community Con- 
ditions and Living Conditions to Job Satisfactions of Home 
Economics Teachers in Puerto Rico; author and type not given, 
Iowa State College, Factors Affecting the Satisfaction of Home 
Economics Teachers in Puerto Rico. 

Texas, Myrtle V. Bailey, Texas State College for Women, 
Masters’ Thesis, A Study of Living and Community Conditions 
as These Affect Satisfactions of Home Economics Teachers in 
Texas; Lauline La Roe, TSCW, Masters’ Thesis, The Relation 
Between Teachers’ Attitude Toward Certain Factors in Pro- 
fessional and Family Life and Their Job Satisfaction; Lucile 
Roberts, TSCW, Masters’ Thesis, Relationship Between Com- 
munity Conditions and School Equipment to Teacher Satisfac- 
tion; Mary E. Whiteside, TSCW, Masters’ Thesis, The Rela- 
tionship Between Teacher Load and Job Satisfaction of Home- 
making Teachers in Teas. 

Utah, Ruth N. Young. Colorado A & M, Masters’ Thesis, 
Factors Affecting the Satisfaction of Homemaking Teachers in 
Utah. 

Virginia, Virginia R. Gilliam, University of Tennessee, Mas- 
ters’ Thesis, Relationship of Teacher Load to the Job Satisfac- 
tion of a Selected Group of Virginia Home Economics Teachers. 

Washington, Ailsie Stevenson, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Professional, Job Satisfaction of Home Economics Teach- 
ers in the State of Washington; Comparison of High and Low 
Job Satisfaction Scores of Washington Home Economics Teach- 
ers (author, institution and type not given for the latter title). 

West Virginia, Sarah A. Brown, University of West Virginia, 
Professional, Factors Related to the Satisfaction of West Vir- 
ginia Home Economics Teachers. 

Wisconsin, Kathryn Scott, University of Wisconsin, Masters’ 
Thesis, Factors Affecting the Satisfactions of Home Economics 
Teachers in Wisconsin. 

Wyoming, Alice Ford, institution not given, Masters’ Thesis, 
Relation of Working Conditions in Wyoming to Job Satisfaction 
of Home Economics Teachers; author not given, University of 
Colorado, Special Problem, Graphs Comparing High and Low 
Groups taken from AVA Study of Satisfactions of Home Eco- 
nomics Teachers. 
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AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
List of Publications September, 1950 


VOCATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEES 


A booklet prepared to promote the use of advisory committees by 
explaining their functions and describing their contributions to a sound 
vocational program. Will help educators realize maximum benefits 
from lay advisory groups. 40 pages, 1950. $.25. 


STUDIES IN INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 

The first bibliography of studies on the graduate level in industrial 
arts education, vocational industrial education, and technical education. 
An invaluable source of information for teacher trainers and ad- 
ministrators. 160 pages, 1949. $1.00. 


SERVICE AREAS FOR VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 

A most valuable piece of reference material for persons contemplating 
the expansion of their vocational program. Gives complete information 
on procedure of establishing area vocational schools and describes 
types of area vocational programs now in operation. 36 pages, 
1949. $.25. 


SUGGESTED PROBLEMS FOR RESEARCH STUDY IN 
VOCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION 

A helpful and stimulating compilation of research topics important to 
the future of vocational education. Includes general questions and 
specialized problems in the several fields of vocational education. 
Mimeographed, 22 pages, 1949. $.25. 


FACTORS AFFECTING THE SATISFACTIONS OF HOME 
ECONOMICS TEACHERS 

Results of a nation-wide study to determine the reasons why women 
remain in or leave the teaching profession, including effects of teaching 
load, salary, community and school conditions, and family responsibili- 
ties. 96 pages, 1948. $.50. 


IMPROVING INSTRUCTION IN INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

A manual to aid the teacher in evaluating and strengthening his 
course of study and to help the administrator in understanding the 
genuine aud distinctive values of industrial arts activities. 96 pages, 
revised 1946. Single copies, $.25: 5 or more, $.20. 


STATE SUPERVISION OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
EDUCATION 

Suggested qualifications and duties for a state supervisor of industrial 
arts, issued to encourage the adoption of uniform objectives, policies, 
and practices leading to the most effective kind of industrial arts 
education. 12 pages, 1946. Free. 


The order blank below is attached for your convenience. 
All orders must be accompanied by remittance. 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 
1010 Vermont Avenue, Washington 5, D. C. 


Please send me the following publications. 
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News and Notes 


State Secretaries! Keep us informed on 
the activities of your state associations. 
Send state news to the JOURNAL edi- 
torial offices, 1010 Vermont Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 











e \ June vocational conference in the 
mountain highlands of Pennsylvania’s Sul- 
liv County has an odds-on chance for 
success before the first caucus convenes or 
the first gavel is struck. This is because 
Eaves Mere is a favorite location for a 
Pennsylvania Vocational Association confer- 
enc’ and Keystoners return every year to 
this natural beauty spot to combine seri- 
ous work with a vacation atmosphere. 
This year’s conference was particularly 
unijue. By a pleasant twist of fate and 
the ‘act that business and travel schedules 
we coordinated, Pennsylvania had all 
thre top officers of AVA present for the 
mer ting. 

The combined attraction of 
den' Frank Moore, 
L. \{. Dennis and Treasurer 
vesior served to break the 


AVA Presi- 
Executive Secretary 
Charles Syl- 
all-time at- 


tenance marks for the Pennsylvania An- 
nu Conference. Vocational teachers, 
teacher trainers and administrators were 


not slow in recognizing that their state 
had secured a notable “first”? among state 
conferences. They rapidly enlisted the 


services of the national officers to lend ad- 
ditional significance to the conference 
theme: What Direction Shall Vocational 
Education Take in Pe nnsylvania. 

President Moore gave principal addresses 
entitled, Education Today and Tomorrow 
and Industrial Arts Education. Treasurer 
Sylvester spoke on Vocational Education's 
Responsibility to the 60 Per Cent Group, 
and Dr. Dennis brought timely and perti- 
nent information with his greetings to 
home state vocational leaders. 

Naturally the bulk of the program was 
provided by alert PVA Bead sot from all 
areas of the association. An attractive 
thirty-page offset and letter press program 
layout listed more meetings, recreation 
and advertising than at any previous con- 
ference 

New state officers and program chairmen 
have already caught the Eagles Mere spirit 
and have started plans for next year’s con- 


lerence. 
Ward L. Myers. Editor 
Pennsylvania Vocational 
Education News 


* * * 


@ Miss Corma A. Mowrey, on leave from 
Victory High School, Clarksburg, West Vir- 
ginia and Acting Director of af eee 
Services of the West Virginia Education 
Association, was elected preside of the 


National Education Association at the 88th 
Annual Meeting held at St. Louis, July 
3-7, 1950. 

Miss Mowrey has been active in the 


West Virginia teaching profession for 20 
years, having taught in both elementary 
and high schools. 


In 1947, she was elected President of the 
West Virginia Education Association. Pre- 
viously she had twice headed the West 
Virginia Classroom Teachers Association 
and also had been President of the 
Harrison County Teachers Association. 
She has served as a member of the 









OCTOBER, 1950 


state commission on teacher education. 

A member of the Executive Committee 
of NEA from 1947-49, Miss Mowrey 
served as its First Vice President in 1949- 
50. She has been on leave during the 
past two years in order to serve as Acting 
Director of Professional Services for the 
West Virginia Education Association. 

* * * 


@ The New Mexico Vocational Agriculture 
Teachers Association held its annual confer- 
ence at Clovis, New Mexico, August 14-18. 

Alan Staley, President of the Associa- 
tion, served as general conference chair- 
man in charge of all local arrangements. 

C. Dalton, New Mexico State Super- 
visor of Agricultural Education, opened 
conference sessions with an address on 
Where Are We Going in Vocational Agri- 
culture? J. L. Perrin, New Mexico As- 
sistant State Supervisor of Agricultural 
Education, led a discussion ’ FFA activi- 
ties; and Carl G. Howard, Professor of 
Agricultural Education at New Mexico 
A « M College, — Planning the 


Year's Vocational Agriculture Program. 
Parker Woodul, President of the Na- 

tional Vocational Agricultural ‘Teachers 

Association, gave a report on the activi- 


ties of that organization. Mr. Woodul will 
attend AVA’s 1950 Convention in Miami, 
Florida. 

Officers elected for 
lows: M. W. Ammon, 
dent; Flowell Payton, 
ident; and W. C. 
retary-Treasurer. 

Mr. Ammon 
tion’s official 
meeting. 


1950-51 are 

Farmington, 
Clayton, Vice 
Mooney, Springer, 


as fol- 
Presi- 
Pres- 


Sec- 


was voted the Associa- 
delegate to AVA’s 1950 


*x* * * 


@ Six Future Farmers, who have won top 
honors in the Cooperative FFA Forestry 
Program, will receive all-expense trips to 
their national conclave to be held at the 
Municipal Auditorium, Kansas City, Mis- 
aa on October 9-12, according to Robert 

Hoskins, Industrial Forester, Seaboard 
Air Line Railroad C ompany. This marks 


the first time in the 23-year-old history of 
the FFA that forestry winners will attend. 

The boys who won trips are: Carlton 
Smelley, Carson, Va.; Evan Plyler, Wesley 
Chapel, N.C.; Marion Rauton, Johnston, 
$.C.; Rooney Tillman, Surrency, Ga.; 
Franklin Roberts, Sopchoppy, Fla.; and 
John E. Golden, Pell City, Ala. 





PVA 1950-51 Officers (I. to r.): R. W. Greaser, Vice President, Industrial Arts; Mrs. 
Birth, Vice President, Home Economics; Kenneth Pfiffer, Vice President, Business and DE; Avalyn 
Kiser, President; Ward Myer, Editor, PVE News; Howard Newcomer, Secretary; Paul Dunkelberger, 

Vice President, 





Agriculture; and Robert Jacoby, Vice President, Trades and Industry 





Prior to 1950, the state and district for- 
estry winners were given all-expense trips 
and scholarships to an out-of-state for- 
estry training camp. Hoskins stated that 
the program was revised to place more 
emphasis on rural leadership and “partici- 
pation in the national meeting is a step in 
the right direction.” District winners re- 
ceived cash wards and are eligible to com- 
pete for top honors next year. 


* * * 


@ At the annual meeting of the Florida 
Vocational Agriculture Teacher's Association 
which was held recently in Daytona Beach, 
the following new officers were elected: 
E. M. Cook, teacher in the Institutional 
On-the-Farm Training Program, Presi- 
dent; N. B. Bevis, teacher of vocational 
agric ulture at Greensboro, President-elect ; 
B. R. Mills, teacher of vocational agricul- 
ture at Live Oak, Secretary; and D. A 
Storms, County Supervisor of Vocational 
Agriculture, Plant City, Treasurer. 








AVA STUDENT MEMBERSHIPS 


Have you encouraged young women and 
men, studying at your college or university to 
become teachers, to join the AVA? Students 
enrolled in pre-service college curriculums to 
become homemaking, industrial arts, distribu- 
tive education, trade and industrial, or agri- 
cultural education teachers can now become 
members of the AVA. The AVA Constitution 
has been amended to include AVA student 
memberships for 50 cents a year. Full-time 
college students in divisions of vocational edu- 
cation or industrial arts can join AVA through 
the state vocational associations and benefit 
from the same AVA services which are offered 
to regular members. A subscription to the 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL is cov- 
ered by the student membership fee. 


To encourage your students to take ad- 
vantage of this offer, send for leaflets available 
without cost from the AVA Washington office, 
1010 Vermont Ave., N. W., Washington 5, 
D. C. These circulars explain the services of the 
AVA and its respective divisions: Home 
Economics, Agriculture, Trade and Industrial, 
Vocational Guidance, Distributive Education, 
and Industrial Arts. 








Catherine 
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Join Your Friends 
In Gay, Glamorous 


HAVANA! 


Join the rest of your AVA friends on this 
cruise to Cu a rd the palatial S.S. 
FLORIDA. It’s the chance of a lifetime to 
combine all the pleasures of a cruise with a 
visit to a foreign land. 


Special Tours 


have been arranged—so that you may visit 
Havana either just before or just after the 


AVA Convention. (See schedules below). In . 


either case you sail from Miami at 6 p.m. 
Enjoy a full evening of fun and gaiety be- 
neath the tropic stars. Next morning you're 
abroad in Havana! If your time is short, you 
can be back in Miami on the morning of the 
third day 


Special Savings 


By sailing aboard the S.S. FLORIDA you 
actually save two nights’ lodging and the 
price of four meals! Yes, the tour price in- 
cludes your round-trip steamer fare plus 
comfortable berth and dinners and breakfasts 
at sea—PLUS free entertainment aboard ship. 


Tour Includes 


The tour also includes room with bath at 
the famous Sevilla-Biltmore Hotel, transfers, 
a tour of romantic Havana, visits to a rum 
distillery, tropical gardens and the Capitol 
Building, a Deluxe evening tour of Havana 
night Vite. Morro Castle and the Cabana 
Fortress. 


Special AVA Tours 


Pre-Convention Post-Convention 
Lv. MIAMI Fri. Nov. 24 Fri. Dec. 1 


6:00 p.m. 
Ar. HAVANA Sat. Nov. 25 Sat. Dec. 


2 
8:00 a.m. 
lv. HAVANA Sun. Nov. 26 Sun. Dec. 3 
6:00 p.m. 
Ar. MIAMI Mon. Nov. 27 Mon. Dec. 4 
8:30 a.m. 


RATE: $62.50 plus taxes 


Make your reservations early! 
Write today to 


MITCHELL’S 
TOURS, Inc. 


59 S. E. 8th Street, 


Miami, Florida 














Frank C. Moore, AVA’‘s President, addressing 
the Pennsylvania Vocational Association Con- 
ference at Eagles Mere 


@ Home economists of Greece, India and 
Japan are receiving aid in their educa- 
tional programs for improvement of fam- 
ily living from members of the Western 
District of the New York State Home Eco- 
nomics Association. 

In the last three years, supplies for 
home economies classes (such as equip- 
ment and materials for sewing and teach- 
ing aids) have been sent to schools in 
these countries. 

To answer the plea for more and more 
recent information in foods and nutrition, 
clothing and textiles, child development, 
and housing and family relationships, 
members of the Association have donated 
copies of their professional magazines. 
These are sent primarily to schools train- 
ing teachers of home economics so that 
young women of countries devastated by 
war may better assist families in the re- 
construction of their homes. 

If anyone doubts the value of such a 
program to further understanding among 
peoples of different countries, one has only 
to read such statements as that of Mrs. 
Marianthe Demetriades, Principal of the 
Harocopios School of Home Economies 
in Athens, Greece. 

“We very much appreciate our friendly 
contact with the New York State Home 
Economies Association and we want you to 
believe that among the miseries of the 
constant wars imposed upon us, and their 
disastrous effects upon the people of our 
country, the American humanitarian 
friendship and help moves our hearts and 
fills them with hopes for a better future.” 

The present international program of 
the Western District was initiated by 
Mary V. Austin, homemaking teacher at 
the East Aurora, N. Y., High School, and 
has been carried on by Arline L. Grefe, 
home economics teacher at School 81 in 
Buffalo, and Arlene D. Adams, instructor 
of home economics at Buffalo State Teach- 
ers College. 


Home economists in this district should 
feel an urgent need to continue support- 
ing their international programs as they 
read the following aims of the newly or- 
ganized Greek Women’s Home Economics 
Association: . “The aims of our asso- 
ciation are to ‘help initiate up-to-date 
home economics training; . to help re- 
organize existing schools; . and to help 
our women solve more easily the everyday 


problems of homemaking which ignorance 
“9 ikes burdensome and tedious.’ 
Miss Candace Doelman 
Supervisor of Homemaking 
Lockport, N. Y. 


* ¢ 


@ L. H. Dennis, AVA’s Executive S: cre- 
tary, will address the annual conference of 
the South Dakota Vocational Association wich 
will be held in Rapid City on Octobcr 23 
and 24 in conjunction with the annual 
convention of the South Dakota Educ: ion 
Association. 

Mr. Dennis and Miss Corma Moy 
President of the National Education .\<so- 
ciation, are slated to address the Svuth 
Dakota Education Association meeti 

x * * 

@ John A. McCarthy, New Jersey As- 
sis ode Commissioner of Education and 
an AVA Past President, will speak at the 
annual meeting of the New Hampshire Vo. 
cational Association, to be held in Con ord 
on October 20th. 

Paul E. Bridges, diversified occupations 
instructor in the Union School Dis’ riet 
(Keene, New Hampshire), is Program 
Chairman for the 1950 NHVA conference, 


<< 


= & 


Georgia FHA President 
Practices Homemaking 


When Gwendolyn Moore, President of 
the 283 chapters and 11,330 members of 
the Georgia Association of Future Home- 
makers of America, talks about home- 
making, she speaks with authority. 

The beautiful Miss Moore, who charmed 
the audience at the National FHA Con- 
vention in Kansas City last summer with 
her soft voice and gentle manners, makes 
a home for her father and mother, both 
of whom are employed, her small twin 
sisters, and her thirteen-year-old brother 

She live »s in a tiny town called Wadley. 
She rises at six, serves the family break- 
fast, sees her parents off to work, and 
supervises the “small fry” as they get 
ready for school. Then she prepares her- 
self for school. When evening comes, she 
has tidied the house for the returning 
family and has a good supper waiting for 
them. 

Each member of the family has a night 
for choosing the evening's pastime. Some- 
times it’s the movies; sometimes a game 
in the backyard; sometimes a quiet get- 
together in the living room. But it’s 
always something that binds the family 
together, makes memories for the later 
years and fun for the present ones. 

Gwendolyn is only one of thousands of 
Georgia girls whose adventures in home- 
making, community service, and citizen- 
ship projects are enriching the state 

Reports in the office of Miss Inez Wal- 
lace, Georgia State Supervisor of Home- 
making Education; and Mrs. Mac Barber, 
Georgia State FHA Advisor, show ‘hat 
the girls have beautified their own rooms 
and schools, landscaped grounds yne 
chapter supervised the planting of !| 400 
azaleas), planned fun night for com:u- 
nity programs, organized baby si'‘ers 
clubs, tended country churches that c uld 
not afford janitors, made thousands of 
garments, learned about the care and 
guidance of children, assisted in health 
clinics, nursed the sick, and mastered the 
famous art of Southern cooking. 

Georgia girls, together with thous:nds 
of girls throughout the United Stztes, 
have learned that being a Future Ho ne- 
maker is fun! 

Bernice Brown McCullar 
Milledgeville, Georg a 
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V of Sweden (1950) ; 





Let us know the who, what, where and 
when! Our readers are interested! Send 
personal news to the JOURNAL editorial 
ofices at 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Illinois State Director 
Takes Leave of Absence 


Ernest J. Si- 
mon, Illinois 
State Director of 
Vocational Edu- 
cation, began a 
ten-month leave 
of absence on 
September 1, 
1950, to direct 
the technical in- 
stitute at South- 
ern Illinois Uni- 
versity at Car- 
bondale. 

J. E. Hill, Dli- 
nois Assistant Di- 
rector of Voca- 
tional Education, 
has been ap- 
pointed to serve as Acting Director in the 
absence of Mr. Simon from this position. 

ir. Simon was recognized last year with 
in honorary Doctor of Laws degree by 

idley University, Peoria, Illinois, on the 
occasion of the fifty-third Founders Day 
Celebration of that institution. 

Vocational education in Illinois, under 
the direction of Mr. Simon, has expanded 
actively. Enrollment in vocational schools 
and adult education programs has shown 
onsistent increases. 

x * & 
@ R. R. Moton, Jr., Purchasing Agent for 
iskegee Institute (Alabama) for the past 
nine years, has been selected by Tuskegee’s 
President Patterson to serve as Assistant 
the President and Secretary to the 
Board of Trustees. 

H. K. Logan, former Acting Business 
Manager at Tuskegee, has been appointed 
Purchasing Agent to succeed Mr. Moton. 

a a 

@ Sune Engelbrektson, a graduate of the 
Department of Vocational Education, 
School of Education, New York Univer- 
sity, has just returned from Sweden, where 
he attended woodworking courses at Naas 
fora vear. Mr. E ngelbrektson is continu- 
ing his studies at NYU in preparation for 
a Ph.D. degree while on a teaching fellow- 
shin in the Department of Vocational Edu- 
cation. 





Ernest J. Simon 


So. 


@ Columbia University’s designation of 
former AVA Vice President Paul H. Nystrom 
as Professor Emeritus was reported in the 
September issue of the American Voca- 
TIONAL JOURNAL. It has since been an- 
nounced that Dr. Nystrom will continue to 
serve actively on Columbia’s faculty. 

During the past two years, Dr. Nystrom 
has been recognized with the following ad- 
ditional honors: the Paul D. Converse 
Award for outstanding contribution to the 
development of the theory and science of 
marketing (University of Illinois, 1939); 
designation as a member of the Order of 

North Star, First Class, through the 
Swedish General Consul, by King Gustav 
and the Doctor of 


OCTOBER, 1950 


(Ohio 


+ x cs 
@ Harold S. Tate, former industrial edu- 
cation instructor at South Carolina State 
Teachers College in Clemson, has accepted 
the Fulbright award and left the United 
States on August 27 for one year of teach- 
ing in the Philippines. 
* * * 


Laws Degree 
June, 1950). 


State University, 


@ Dr. Howard Campion, Assistant Superin- 
tendent in Charge of Higher Education for 
the Los Angeles City School System, will 
speak before the Employer-Employee Re- 
lations Conference scheduled to be held in 
Palm Springs, California, October 23 
“———- 26. 

Dr. Campion, whose conference subject 
is Education and Industry, is well known 
for his contributions toward establishing 
Los Angeles’ vocational training program 
in the public schools. 

* * * 

@ Oakley Furney, retired Assistant Com- 
missioner for Vocational Education, New 
York State Education Department, served 
this summer as a member of the faculty 
of the Colorado Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College, Fort Collins. Mr. Furney in- 
structed in the Department of Vocational 
Education in the field of research in voca- 
tional education. He was accompanied by 
Mrs. Furney, formerly Principal of the 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Industrial High School 
for Girls. 

Dr. J. C. Wright, retired Assistant U. 
Commissioner of Education in Charge of 
Vocational Education, — served as a 
member of Colorado & M’s teaching 
staff this summer. 

The 1950 summer session brought the 
largest summer registration in the history 
of Colorado A & M to Fort Collins. Vo- 
cational teachers from all parts of the 
United States and Canada were in at- 
tendance. 


@ AVA Executive Secretary L. H. Dennis 
has received an invitation to be present 
at the inauguration of John Christian 
Warner as the fourth President of the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology on the occa- 
sion of the observance of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the founding of that institution. 

Mr. Dennis regrets his inability to attend 
these ceremonies but extends, in behalf of 
the AVA, hearty congratulations to Dr. 
Warner and the Carnegie Institute. 

a * &* 
@ Koichi Masuda, Dean of the Teachers 
College, Kobe University, Japan, and one 
of the founders of the Japan Vocational 
Guidance Association, is officially visiting 
the United States to observe the voca- 
tional education programs and schools in 

operation in this country. 

The Japan Voeational Guidance Asso- 
ciation sponsors institutes and publishes 
pertinent material which includes a 
monthly magazine, Vocational Guidance. 

* * = 


Miss Dora Rude 


Miss Dora Rude, Supervisor of Home- 
making for the City Division of the Wis- 
consin State Board of Vocational and 
Adult Education, passed away in Madison 
on July 27. 

Originally employed on the staff of the 
Wisconsin State Board of Vocational and 
Adult Education in 1936, Miss Rude ear- 
lier served as vocational school home eco- 
nomics supervisor in Racine (1929-36) and 
Madison (1922-29). She received her B.A. 
degree from the University of Wisconsin 
in 1926 and her M.A. in 1929. 

Miss Rude, a Life Member of the 
American Vocational Association, was also 
a member of the following organizations: 
Wisconsin Association of Vocational and 
Adult Education, Wisconsin Education 
Association, Pi Lamda Theta, and Delta 
Kappa Gamma. 





J. Marion Adams, Arkansas State Director of Vocational Education, receives an AVA Life 
Membership from AVA Executive Secretary L. H. Dennis in behalf of Mr. Adams’ friends and staff 
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elaine 4 table at Frank C. Moore Night (I. to r.): Lee C. Howley, Cleveland’s Acting Mayor; Norma F. Wulff, President, Cleveland Board of 


Education; Frank C. Moore, Director of Industrial Arts in Cleveland and AVA‘s President; 


W. S. Hoffman, 


President, Cleveland Industrial 


Arts Club; L. H. Dennis, AVA’s Executive Secretary; Elsie B. Moore (Mrs. Frank C.,); and Mark C. Schinnerer, Cleveland’s Superintendent of Schools 


“Frank C. Moore Night” 


AVA’s President Frank C. Moore was 
honored at a dinner meeting sponsored by 
the Cleveland Industrial Arts Club last 
April 14. 

L. H. Dennis, AVA’s Executive Secre- 
tary, spoke dt the affair, which was planned 
as Frank C. Moore Night in tribute to the 
service and contributions of Mr. Moore as 
Director of Industrial Arts in the Cleve- 
land public schools. 

Among the floral displays which were 


given to Mr. Moore was a large basket of 


flowers, presented in behalf of the AVA 
Executive Committee. 

More than 500 persons attended the din- 
ner meeting. Ohio Director of Vocational 
Education Joseph R. Strobel, Dr. Harry 
Payne of the University of Cincinnati, and 
Horace M. Jellison, Akron City Director 
of Vocational Education, were among 
those — nt. 

Dr. M. S. Schinnerer, Cleveland’s Su- 
perintendent of Schools, and Mrs. Norma 
F. Wulff, President of the Cleveland 
Board of Education, both made remarks 
in praise of Mr. Moore’s service. 

Officers of the Cleveland Industrial Arts 
Club are as follows: William S. Hoffman, 
President; Ralph R. Akers, Vice Presi- 
dent; Milton E. Bloch, Secretary; and 
Joseph ‘A. Roenigk, Treasurer. Executive 
Committee members are Carl H. Ham- 
burger, William R. Mason, and James F. 
Nemastil. 


Dr. Natalie Kneeland 
Joins Georgia Staff 


Dr. Natalie 
Kneeland joined 
the forces of the 
Georgia State 
Department of 
Education, Divi- 
sion of Voca- 
tional Edueation 
Service, .on Oc- 
tober 1 for a spe- 
cial one -year as- 
signment in ma- 
terials and train- 
ing of adult 
teachers. 

A graduate of 
Vassar College, 

Dr. Natalie Kneeland Dr. Kneeland 

earned her doc- 
tor’s degree in psychology at Columbia 
University. She has served for 12 years as 
a member of the staff research bureau for 





retail training in Pittsburgh; 3 vears as 
a teacher trainer at the University of 
Texas, and 3 years as Director of Re- 
search in Distributive Education, Rich- 
mond Professional Institute, Richmond, 
Virginia. 

Dr. Kneeland co-authored Selling to To- 
day's Customer, and has also written 
various articles and manuals in the field 
of distributive education which have had 
nation-wide distribution. 

The announcement of Dr. Kneeland’s 
special assignment in Georgia was made 
v J. R. Wommack, Georgia State Super- 
visor of Distributive and Trade and In- 
dustrial Education. 


Industrial Teachers’ 
Conference at Cornell 


The First Annual Professional Confer- 
ence for Teachers of Industrial and Tech- 
nical Courses was held at Cornell Uni- 
= rsity, Ithaca, New York, on August 14, 
15, and 16. 

Sponsored by the New York State Edu- 
cation Department and the New York 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations 
at Cornell, arrangements for the 3-day 
meeting were handled by Dr. Arthur K. 
Getman, New York State Assistant Com- 
missioner for Vocational Education, and 
Dr. Lynn Emerson, Professor of Indus- 
trial Education at Cornell. 

John J. Seidel, Maryland Assistant State 
Superintendent for Vocational Education. 
addressed the first session with Vocational 
Education Looks Ahead as his theme. 

John A. McCarthy, New Jersey <As- 
sistant Commissioner of Education in 
charge of Vocational Education, spoke to 
the Tuesday morning session on the sub- 
ject of Developing Apprentice Training 
and Occupational Extension Programs in 
Small Communities. 

George E. Kohrman, Missouri State 
Director of Industrial Education, used 
Experience in Meeting the Needs of High 
School Students Through Cooperative 
Education as the topic for his address. 

Other featured speakers were Cornell’s 
Dean of the School of coc and 
Labor Relations Martin P. Catherwood: 
C. E. Rakestraw, Consultant, Employe- 
Employer Relations, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation; George W. Hermance, Supervisor, 
Industrial Arts and Vocational Educa- 
tion, White Plains, N. Y.; R. J. Pulling, 
Chief of New York State’s Bureau of 
Adult Education; Franklin J. Keller, 
Principal of New York City’s Metropoli- 





tan Vocational High School; Albert 
Jochen, Director, Middlesex County Vo- 
cational Schools, New Brunswick, N. |J.; 
Dr. Emerson, and Dr. Getman. 


1950 National Safety Congress 


The 38th National Safety Congress and 
Exposition is scheduled to convene Oc- 
tober 16 to 20 at the Morrison Hotel in 
Chicago. Diversified programs will cover 
safety in many subject-matter areas. A 
school and college conference education 
exhibit has been announced as a new 
feature of this year’s meeting. 

Frank C. Moore, AVA’s President, will 
preside over the group meeting on safety 
in vocational education, sponsored by the 
Joint Safety Committee of the American 
Vocational Association and the National 
Safety Council, October 17th. Max- 
millian Komow, Director, Bureau of Vo- 
cational Activities, Board of Education 
of the City of New York, will lead > 
audience discussion at this conferenc: 


National Vocational 
Advisory Groups Meet 
Two national advisory 
the Office of Education, 


committees to 
Federal Security 


Agency, Washington, D. C., on problems 
of vocational education held a three-day 
conference in early August with officials 
of the Office of Education. 

The conference was held to discuss the 
role of vocational schools and _ classes 


throughout the United States in helping 
to meet the nation’s defense and possible 
emergency needs. 


Temple Reading Institute 


The Eighth Annual Reading Institute 
Temple University has been announ 
for the week of January 20 to February 2, 
1951. Activities of the one-week institi 
are differentiated to meet the needs 
elementary and secondary teachers 
supervisors, college instructors, readi 
clinic directors, spead reading laborat« 
directors, school psychologists, and speci! 
cl ass dire ctors. 


_ een 


“Vocational ¢ Opportunities in t in the Hot al 
and Institutional Field” 


The hotel and institutional field offers 
unusual opportunities today to men and 
women, both young and mature. The Lewis 
School—original and only school offering 
both resident and home study noe train- 
ing courses—has prepared a FREE folder 
for Guidance Officers giving ful details 
about this yer, field. Write, on your letterhead to: 
L HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Vocational Geldenss Div., Room SR 4904, Wash. 7, D. ( 
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W. E. Lowry Joins 
Texas College Staff 


W. E. Lowry 
has resigned from 
his position as 
Assistant Com- 
missioner for Vo- 
cational Educa- 
tion and Rehabil- 
itation with the 
Texas Education 
Agency to accept 
in appointment 
as Executive As- 
sistant to the 
President and 
Dean of the 
School of Educa- 
tion of Sam 
Houston State 
Teachers College 
in Huntsville, Texas. Dr. Harmon Low- 
mon, President of the Huntsville college, 
mide the announcement. 

lr. Lowry has held his state educa- 

administrative position since his dis- 
chirge from the U. 8. Army Air Force in 
1915. During World War II he served as 
Adjutant of the 35th Fighter Group, Fifth 
\iy Force, in the South Pacifie 

nder Lowry’s leadership, the Texas vo- 
cx'ional education program has been ex- 

led. There are now approximately 
2425 vocational education departments in 
Texas high schools. 

1 June, 1946, Mr. Lowry helped initiate 
the veterans’ education program in Texas. 
Operating under the State Board for Vo- 
cational Education, the Texas program for 
veterans has developed into one of the 
largest in the country. Forty-two thou- 
sand ex-servicemen are now enrolled in 
one of the three phases of this vocational 
education program—agriculture, distribu- 
{ education, and trades and industries. 

Dr. J. W. Edgar, Texas State Commis- 
sioner of Education, in commenting on 
sowry’s distinguished leadership in the 
state vocational education service, said: 
“Mr. Lowry has pioneered in state man- 
agement of vocational education and we 
regret losing him.” 

The position vacated by 
has not as vet been filled. 





W. E. Lowry 


Mr. Lowry 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


1950 Theme for American Education Week 

(November 5-8) is Government Of, By, and 

For the People. Parents and teachers will 

cooperate to point up the relation of education 

to self government and single out areas for 

special phasis in planning school and com- 
munity events. 














“OLIVER” SURFACER 
. . « ideal for school shops 


Planes stock smoothly 
up to 24” x 8”. 


Bali bearings on all 
rotating parts. 


Easy to set up and 
operate. 


One-piece base casting, 
and one-piece cylinder 
yoke for permanent 
alignment of parts. 


grinding rigs. 
Ask for Bulletin 299. 


Oliver Machinery Co., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


sports, entertainment. 


all year. 


The 


MIAMI, 








Built in jointing and 


@ 12 EAST 440t. STREET, NEW YORK 17, NL ¥, 










Specify 
AMERICAN 


for Quality 
CRAFT SUPPLIES 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 










45-49 SO. HARRISON ST., EAST ORANGE, N. J. 








YOUR CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS 


Miami's largest and finest hotel in heart of Down- 
town Miami, overlooking Beautiful Bayfront Park 
oa and Biscayne Bay. Convenient to everything in 
Metropolitan Miami. Ideal for shopping, business, 
Complete 
conditioned Coffee Shop and Bar. 500 rooms. Open 


McALLISTER 


FLORIDA 


Visit American Handicrafts’ Booth 18 at the 
Miami AVA Convention 





services. Aijir- 
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for 
TEACHER 
STUDENT 
LIBRARY... 


The first complete reference 
book and practical text on 
fur garment manufacturing 
and maintenance . . . written 
by an outstanding teacher- 
practitioner . . . in simple 
language that anyone can 
understand! 


THE FUR BOOK 


By DAVID G. KAPLAN 


Instructor, Fur Garment Manufacturing 
Central High School of Needle Trades, 
New York City 


Senior Instructor, Fur Garment Division 
American-Mitchell—Sol Vogel Designing 
School, New York City 


Fur Editor, The NATIONAL CLEANER 
& DYER 


The Fur Book explains in full 
detail how the fur garment 
manufacturing industry 
works. It covers preparation 
of pelts . . . steps in fur gar- 
ment production . . . methods 
of working specific skins . . . 
cleaning, glazing and dyeing 
techniques .. . repairing and 
remodeling . . . common prob- 
lems_ in fur handling. With 
193 explanatory photographs 
and diagrams. 


Plus an analysis of fourteen 
typical furs—appearance be- 
fore and after manufacture, 
processing methods, durabil- 
ity, common imitations and 
substitutes. 


With a glossary of terms used 
in the fur industry ... anda 
complete index for easy ref- 
erence. 


PRICE ONLY $7.50 
School Discount 


20% on single copies 
25% on bulk orders of 12 
or more 


Published by: 
The National Cleaner & Dyer 


Trade Papers Division 
Reuben H. Donnelly Corporation 


304 E. 45th St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 





Books and Bulletins 








Basic Mathematics for General Educa- 
tion, by H. C. Trimble, F. C. Bolser, and 
T. L. Wade, Jr. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y., 1950. 313 
pages, $3.25. 


Although this text was written for gen- 
eral education at the college level, it is 
also suggested for use in technical schools, 
junior colleges, and individual study. It 
was developed in stages as the authors 
worked with colleagues at Florida State 
University. 

College Programs in Intergroup Rela- 
tions, edited by Lloyd Allen Cook. Amer- 
ican Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 1950. 
365 pages, $3.75. 

The four-year project reported in this 
volume (a second volume will follow) is 
an attempt to teach techniques for im- 
proving intergroup relations in order that 
reachers may practice these procedures in 
their own schools. This is a report of 24 
colleges on experimentation with more 
than 200 concrete projects. 


Curriculum Principles and Social Trends, 


by J. Minor Gwynn. The Macmillan 
Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
. Y., 1950. 768 pages, $5.00. 


This revised edition covers such topics 
as New Factors in Curriculum Develop- 
ment, The Modern Movement for Cur- 
riculum Revision, The Elementary School 
Curriculum, The Secondary School Cur- 
riculum, and Looking to the Future in Cur- 
riculum Revision. 








_MACHINING 
OF METAL 


By Robert E. Smith 


REVISED 1949. Clear, 

easy-to-understand 
instruction on the op- 
eration and care of the 
drill press, engine 
lathe, shaper, milling 
machine, tool grinder, 
universal grinder and 
power hack saw. Many 
illustrations show prop- 
er use of tools, position 
of operator and safety 
precautions. Units on 
how to sharpen the various tools and a 
section on cutting gears, both bevel and 
spur. Several excellent projects. Cloth cover. 
224 pages. $3.50. Send for approval copy. 
Clip this. 





Metalwork, Technology and Practice 
by O. A. Ludwig 
Complete textbook on metalwork—hand 
and machine. 400 pages, 662 illustra- 
tions. $4.40. 
Units in Bench Metalwork 
by Robert E. Smith 
$1.00. 


Elementary bench metalwork. 
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McKNIGHT McKNIGHT 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dept. 65, Market and Center St., 
Bloomington, Illinois 








The Fur Book, by David G. Kaplan. The 
National Cleaner & Dyer, 304 East 45th 
St., New York 17, N. Y., 1950. 271 
pages, $7.50. 


Here is a complete text on the manuf:c- 
ture, repair, remodeling and maintenance 
of fur garments. A comprehensive and 
all-inclusive volume of information on 
furs, this book was authored by an in- 
structor at the Central High School of 
Needle Trades in New York City. 


The Art of Bricklaying, by J. Edgar R:y. 
Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc., 237 No. Mon- 
roe St., Peoria 3, Illinois, 1950. 240 pages, 

This textbook for apprentices features 
step-by-step photos of job processes; fuI| 
page plates of various bonds and patterns, 
pictures of student work and fireplaces 
built by the author; advanced problems in 
ornamental brickwork; and a special sec- 
tion of illustrations of brick projects. 


Direct Current Motor Manual, by H. 8 
Dusenbery. The Macmillan Company, 60 
Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y., 1950. 275 
pages, $3.50. 

Modern electronic methods of control 
are fully explained in this book which 
features special chapters on electronic 
speed control and equipment such as regu- 
lating exciters and amplidynes. 


Essentials of Electricity for Radio and 
Television, by Morris Slurzberg and Wil- 
liam Osterheld. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, 

. Y., 1950. 533 pages, $4.00. 

A revision of Electrical Essentials of 
Radio, the scope of this book has been 
extended to cover the electrical funda- 
mentals necessary for further study of fre- 
quency-modulation, television, high-fidelity 
circuits, and high-frequency circuits. The 
presentation of electrical principles is de- 
veloped in terms of electron flow. 


Machine Shop, Theory and Practice, by 
Albert M. Wagener and Harlan R. Arthur 
D. Van Nostrand Company, 250 Fourth 
Ave., New York 3, N. Y., 1950. 306 pages, 
$2.80. 


A second edition, this book includes re- 
visions which reflect the new developments 
in basic tool machine design. New exer- 
cises for practice in reading the basic pre- 
cision measuring tools have been added 
A coordinated workbook is available. 


Problems in Mechanical Drawing, by 
A. S. Levens and A. E. Edstrom. McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 330 W. 42nd 51 
New York, N. Y., 1950. 50 pages, $1.48 


This first course (fifth edition) is keyed 
to French and Svensen’s Mechanval 
Drawing, and the McGraw-Hill drawing 
films. In each unit, the problems «re 
graded from very simple to moderately a i- 
ficult. Several sheets of tracing paper «re 
included. 


Catalog of Motion Pictures. General 
Motors Corporation, 3044 West Grand 
Blvd., Detroit 2. Michigan, 1950. 


Here is an up-to-date list of Gener! 
Motors 16 mm sound films which 
available on loan to organized groups w!\0 
agree to pay transportation costs. Fort v- 
one non-advertising films are listed, nin 
of which are in full color. Requests 1 

catalogs should be addressed to Gener! 
Motors’ Department of Public Relatior 


‘ 
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Television and F-M Receiver Servicing, 
by Milton S. Kiver. D. Van Nostrand 
Company, Inc., 250, Eourth Ave., New 
York 3, N. Y., 1950. 248 pages, $3.25. 

This pli edition contains practical 
information on antennas and transmission 
lines; complete alignment and servicing 
instructions; specific directions for in- 
stalling television sets; and directions for 
diagnosing and correcting common troubles 
in F-M and television receivers. 


Simplified, by Milton S. 
Kiver. Van Nostrand Company, 250 
Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y., 1950. 
608 pages, $5.20 

set of questions is included at the end 
of this third edition for those who want 
to gauge their progress through the book. 
An entire chapter is devoted to an ex- 
planation of frequency modulation. A 
cha; ter on servicing sets, as well as a 
cha; ter on color television, is included. 


amics For All, by J. A. Stewart. 
Barnes & Noble, Inc., 5th Avenue and 18th 
St.. New York 3, N. Y., 1950. 156 pages, 
clot!ibound, $2.00; paperbound, $1.00. 

is handbook for beginners includes 
pho'os and drawings which point up direc- 
tions. It has been planned as a guide for 
tho-e who are interested in ceramics as a 
hob»y as well as for those who plan to 
ent:r this field professionally. 


Television 


> 


Home Mechanics for the General Shop, 
by Carl J. Schaefer. The Bruce Publish- 
ing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 1950. 
148 pages, $1.60. 
his illustrated book shows the correct 
procedure in making repairs of various na- 
ture around the home. Projects included 
are faucet repair, pipe fittings, furniture re- 
pair, and the care of floors. 


= 


Cor- 
Mary- 


Leather Braiding, by Bruce Grant. 
nell ee Press, Cambridge, 
land, 1950. 173 pages, $3.00. 
rious kinds of braiding, lacing, cover- 
ing, and applique work are described and 
illustrated in detail in this book which 
features a 3,000 word introduction tracing 
the use of leather and the art of braiding 
back to 2500 B. C 


- 


Woodwark Visualized, by Ross C. Cram- 
let. The Bruce Publishing Company, Mil- 
waukee 3, Wisconsin, 1950. 158 pages. 


Prepared to meet the needs of junior 
high school, rural, and grade school stu- 
dents as well as adults who are seeking 


fundamental information, this book is de- 
voted entirely to the problems of plan- 
ning and the techniques of using tools. 


The Home Mechanics Outdoor Hand- 
book, by R. R. Hawkins and C. H. Abbe. 
D. Van Nostrand Company, 250 Fourth 
am , New York 3, N. Y., 1950. 490 pages, 
$5.95. 

Here are detailed working directions for 
building a long list of outdoor features 
that may be added to a home. Step by 
step directions are included, with illustra- 
tions for such construction as outdoor 
grills and fireplaces, fences, flagstone walks, 
steps, driveways, and terraces. 


Guidance Services in Smaller Schools, 
by Clifford P. Froehlich. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, 
N. Y., 1950. 352 pages, $3.75. 

Aah over-all guidance program is de- 
scribed in this text in terms of the services 
which it can render to pupils in groups or 
individually. Each recommended service 
is illustrated by descriptive material con- 
ening the actual practices of typical 
smaller schools in the United States. 








For your 
Apprentice classes 


PRACTICAL ELECTRICAL 
MATHEMATICS 
by Rasch 


Provides all the mathematical training 
necessary in learning the electrical 
trade. Organized to parallel the usual 
learning schedule of work processes, 
these lessons were developed in coop- 
eration with electrical contractors and 
working electricians. They have been 
perfected through fifteen years’ use in 
training electrical workers. 


PRECISION SHOP 
MATHEMATICS 
by Edwards 


Stresses decimal-point accuracy. A 
combination textbook-handbook for ac- 
quiring mathematical skills required 
in precision shop jobs. Can easily be 
coordinated with on-the-job training 
or with practical work in school shops 
and drafting rooms. Hundreds of prac- 
tical problems. 


D. C. HEATH 
AND COMPANY 


Boston NewYork Chicago 
San Francisco Dallas 


Atlanta 
London 




















NEW 
OCCUPATIONAL GUIDANCE 


APPEALING 


AUTHENTIC 


633 Pages 
183 Illustrations 
Price $3.28 


PIUEPINE) poworednan 





by 
Dr. Paul W. Chapman 
Former Consultant 
Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service U. S. Office of Education 
“OCCUPATIONAL GUIDANCE by Paul W. 
Chapman is one of the best books in its field 
that | have seen. It appears to me to be 
a much more readable and thus more mean- 
ingful book than was the ‘best seller’ previ- 
ous edition.’’—City Director of Guidance 


TEXT and WORKBOOK 
“Most let binati of background 
information for career planning available.” 
—State Guidance Director 


YOU WILL LIKE 
Part | Planning Your Career 
Part Il Studying Representative 
Occupations 
Part Ill Analyzing and Improving Your 
Personality 
Part IV Preparing for Your Work 
Part V Finding Your Work 


TURNER E. SMITH & COMPANY 


441 W. Peachtree St., N.E., Atlanta, Georgia 





























New and 





-HILL 


Vocational Books 


Timely 


Automotive Electrical Equip- 
ment—New 2nd Edition 


Crouse. New material on theory, oper- 
ation and servicing. Many new illustra- 
tions. Expanded treatment of electrical 


fundamentals. 


Automotive Electricity 


Crouse. A new, practical workbook of- 
fering a combination shop and study 
guide, notebook, 


report. 


and work progress 


Automotive Mechanics 


Crouse. Covers all phases. Especially 
understandable. Used and liked in nu- 


merous vocational schools. 


Problems in Mechanical 
Drawing 

Levens and Edstrom. New problems in 
workbook form for use with French and 


Svensen’s Mechanical Drawing. 


fully graded. 


Care- 


Mechanical Drawing 


French and Svensen. 5th Edition used 
and liked in numerous vocational 
schools. Mechanical Drawing Text-Films 
available. 


Servicing and Maintaining 
Farm Tractors 


Johnson and Hollenberg. Step-by-step 
job basis approach to servicing and 
maintenance. Latest information and 
practices. 


Electrical Appliance 
Servicing 


Crouse. All needed theory, trouble- 
shooting, servicing and repair material. 
New and up-to-the minute. 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK CO., INC. 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 
MIAMI, FLORIDA, AVA CONVENTION % 


OFFICIAL HOTELS AND RATES* 


SINGLE DOUBLE TRIPLE 
HEADQUARTERS HOTELS (with bath) (per room) (per room) (per room) 
Ns cork ores ele. y'sid ace 4.6 aye BEL ane aisle $4.00 to $6.00 $7.00 to $9.00 
I cic wise in ba io aicaina te Bim cetera als fork $5.00 to $6.00 $7.00 to $9.00 $12.00 
NT Pattee eee Fee ce wo bale a OAR ee $5.00 to $6.00 $7.00 to $10.00 
PL. <cipiweceodlien cess Ce wav nesweae $5.00 to $6.00 $7.00 to $10.00 
NE ee 8 cco ieh oasis vee la eae aie os desk eel $5.00 $7.00 $9.00 
RR ee ee re ah aside a iaatn tid 2 eg Sale ee $3.50 $4.50 to $6.00 $7.50 
COOPERATING HOTELS (with bath, except as noted) 
EEE OP Ae an Oe Ee eet ee eee eee $6.00 to $7.00 
IN 930 cca scene a Ds is irate Roe te aia $7.00 to $8.00 $9.00 
RRR Re ESS CURED Fe a nen ar ka bere ar $7.00 to $8.00 $12.00 
TESTS Sr OTe Te Tree $3.00. to $4.00 $5.00 to $7.00 
CE cer ee ee ee ree re er $5.00 to $6.00 $7.00 to $8.00 $12.00 
I os che ay esa nciaina Saas eis de oa $8.00 $12.00 
Nee eee ere ree rT TT rere $6.00 $9.00 
ST, ck Sep Ng oe es Oe Ag a a dad Slaral oo ate $6.00 
A hak ea ad ans ae eatery eeu Se Ses BD $6.00 $8.00 
I fo Shs cee a lisitue ig sid Mave cava sal ess cae ees a eae ta rete $6.00 to $8.00 
NN Bite eile Ne eae aS ce le ae $5.00 $7.00 $12.00 
NN Src ha ht a 6 ig lpn aliny cosas al Oh $3.00 $6.00 $8.00 
I haiitric denne sceonctexeu sonar $3.00 to $4.00 $4.00 to $5.00 
(for colored delegates) (without bath) 
$5.00 to $6.00 $6.00 to $7.00 
* All raies given are European Plan. (with bath) 


APPLICATION FOR HOTEL RESERVATIONS 


MIAMI, FLORIDA, AVA CONVENTION 
NOVEMBER 27 - DECEMBER 2, 1950 











HEADQUARTERS HOTELS 


State Directors, City Directors, AVA Executive Committee, Advisory Council—Mc- 
Allister Hotel 





AVA Housing Committee Agricultural Education and Home Ec ics—Columbus Hotel 
Industrial Education and Distributive Education—Everglades Hotel 
320 N. E. Fifth Street Industrial Arts Education—Alcazar Hotel 
: : a Vocational Guidance—Colonial Hotel 
Miami, Florida Office Training—Plaza Hotel 











Please reserve the following accommodations: 





First Choice, ete Fete ee errr re ee ee ee 
I TS 6 5 go's Gs ame Kab a OC e ee RC = DR seca autowku dade wise wee tide 
EE Ge Fe ne ee CN Sd a a hci ule eee 

rt eer Room(s) with bath for .......... persons, Rate $........ to $........ per room. 

ss anaes Combination (2 rooms with 1 bath) for .......... persons, Rate $........ to $........ per room. 

I FO so ders al onhins <n daw <uieecicd hanced anies balaneele IIIT sa: S:is urd a edt a. oath Aon tha Al oes eo Oa ee dre Gum 

PM 
I a pa ia Go eee Soe th wh Ee eee ERE eee er ae 0) ee ST 
NOTE: You will receive confirmation direct from the hotel accepting the reservation. we 





qui 
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FOR THE AVA AND YOUR STATE ASSOCIATION 





Bunch of us got together a few years back and set up a goal post for 
ourselves, and then we went around and rounded up as many fellows and 
girls as we could and started in on the job of moving a great, big, * 
50,000-pound load from where it was, over to where we wanted it. 


— Sure, it was a tough job to tackle, but the more we talked it up, the 
bigger the team grew, until all of a sudden we were moving right along. 
wii Now, with more than 33,000 members, we can count the job over 3/5 done, 
but of course, the closer we get, the more eager we all are to finish 
it up in a blaze of glory. 


Well...that's where you come in} How'd you like to be on the team? We 
have a grand time, pulling, talking, promoting, putting our strength 
together to accomplish a really worthwhile job. Groups in every state 
are building and strengthening themselves by adding folks like you to 
the team. How about it? Can we count you in as a member of the great 
and growing group that's out to put that 50,000 total membership under 
the AVA goal posts? 


Sold? Okay, then sign up now as a 1950 AVA member, If you are already 
a member for this year, sign up now for 1951 and in addition help your 
state association to get a new member for this year and next. AVA dues 
are $2 per year plus the state association membership fee. Let us hear 
from you, and we'll take care of the rest. The welcome mat is outece 
step on itj 











AFFILIATED WITH THE AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
1010 Vermont Avenue, Washington, D.C. 










STATE VOCATIONAL SECRETARIES: To assist you in bringing in new members, the AVA has 
available copies of the above membership appeal. How many can you use? Direct requests to AVA Head- 
quarters, 1010 Vermont Ave., Washington 5, D. C. 











